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IR WILLIAM is very un- 
4 well, Mr. Risingham,” said 
the old butler ; “I doubt he’s 
too unwell to see you, sir. 
| If I’ve turned one patient 
' away this morning I’ve turned 
Influenza it is, sir. Caught him 





a undred. 
cruel.” 

Risingham slipped something into the 
butlers hand. Wonderful is the healing 
power of gold. Surely, no other mineral 
known to science can by external applica- 
tion to one body reduce the fever in another ! 

“If you'll step into this room, sir, I'll 
speak to Dr. Parsons ; he’s with Sir William 
all day now, sir, doin’ some of his work 
for him. I’ve no doubt Sir William will be 
able to see you in a moment, sir.” 

Risingham walked into the waiting-room, 
while the butler trotted noiselessly upstairs, 
and sat down on one of those huge, 
dark, comfortable chairs that lurk in the 
waiting-rooms of fashionable physicians. He 
tried to concentrate his attention on the 
morning’s Zimes; his own name occurred 
more than once in a leading article and again 
in the Parliamentary reports, but he could 
not read. The thousands of anxious sufferers 
who had waited in that great, gloomy room 
must have filled the air with microbes of 
uneasiness and self-distrust. It was in vain 
that Risingham told himself that he was 
visiting Sir William merely to make assur- 
ance doubly sure that his health was good ; 
that nothing but a little overwork and 
perhaps late hours—that, in short, he was 
as fit as possible, as fit as a man should be 
who was about to be married. It was no 
use : he was in the great doctor’s house, and 
the irrational, inexpressible fear that lies in 
wait there even for the healthy had seized 
him by the throat. He jumped to his feet 
with a laugh of self-contempt, and began to 
walk round the room, looking as his pre- 
decessors had looked at the great, dark 
portraits that hung on every wall. 

“I’m like a fussy old maid,” he said to 
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himself. “Thirty-two, as strong as a horse, 
never had anything the matter with me, and 
here I am twittering as if I were a medical 
dictionary, full of diseases from one side to 
the other. It’s this gloomy hole, I expect. 
That old boy ”—he was looking at the picture 
over the door—“ his face is ugly enough to 
give anyone the blues. Looks as if there 
were something pretty bad the matter with 
him. I wonder who he was? Oh, there’s 
the name: ‘John Pinton, of Pinton Hall.’ 
That’s Sir William’s grandfather, I remember. 
Well, it’s lucky for him as a fashionable 
physician that the faces of our forefathers 
are not always fixed upon us as their 
sins, their little tendencies to drink, their 
diseases ——” 

He stopped short. Suddenly with startling 
clearness there came back to him the memory 
of his own grandfather’s death. He had 
been a child at the time, and though grieving 
for his father’s bitter sorrow he had not 
understood, and his parents had never spoken 
of that dreadful month. But he knew that 
the old man had suffered terribly from the 
disease that killed him. What if that 
disease 

The door opened. 

“Sir William can see you, sir,” said the 
butler; “I'll take you up to his room at 
once, sir.” 

Risingham followed the old man upstairs, 
chafing at his slowness, and was ushered 
into Sir William’s bedroom. The great 
physician was lying in bed, propped up with 
pillows ; on a small table at the bedside two 
deadly-looking little bottles and a granulated 
glass were standing. A dark, clean-shaved 
man was standing by the bed : he advanced 
to meet Risingham, holding a bundle of 
papers in his hand. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Risingham,” he said, 
quietly. “Sir William has, I’m sorry to say, 
almost lost his voice for the time being. He 
has decided to see you, however, and if you 
will tell him your symptoms, he will, I hope, 
be able to write directions for you—or, if not, 
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to dictate to me later in the day. I am Dr. 
Parsons. I shall be in the consulting-room 
downstairs if you care to leave any message 
later. Good day,” and he passed out of the 
room, leaving Risingham and the physician 
together. 

Risingham approached the bed. 


* RISINGHAM APPROACHED THE BED.” 


“I’m so sorry to see that you're so ill, Sir 
William,” he began, but the doctor cut him 
short with an impatient wave of the hand, 
and, sitting down in a chair at the bedside, he 
began to recount his symptoms. Sir William 
heard him to the end without a sign ; then, 
with a slight smile on his handsome, stern 
old face, he motioned to his patient to come 
nearer. 

“T think,” he began, in a hoarse whisper, 
“that I can deal with your case viva voce, 
Mr. Risingham. There’s nothing--—” 

But he had overrated his powers. The 
exertion brought on a violent choking fit of 
coughing ; the old man lay back spent and 
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shaken, and signed to Risingham to leave 
him. Risingham got up, and stood looking 
doubtfully at the doctor’s face. A peevish 
frown contracted the bushy eyebrows ; the 
lips moved, but no words were audible, and 
the thin, white hand still pointed to the 
door. Reluctantly the disappointed patient 
bowed and left the room. 
On reaching the consulting- 
room door he knocked and 


entered. Dr. Parsons was 
writing at the desk. 
“ Finished ?” he asked, 


with a smile. 

“Well, no,” said Rising- 
ham ; “I told him my symp- 
toms, and he was about to 
speak, but a sudden attack 
of coughing ‘ 

“That was what I feared,” 





said Dr. Parsons. “ He must 
not speak above a whisper, 
and even that, but I will 
get him to write out any 
directions, Mr. Risingham, 
and send them to you as 
early as possible this after- 
noon.” 

“This afternoon?”  re- 


peated Risingham; “ but if 
I wait, couldn’t you get it 
done this morning ?” 

“No, I fear not. There is 
another patient—now, don’t 
be angry, sir; it is a case of 
great urgency, and terribly 
trying and distressing, not 
only to the patient, but to 
Sir William also.” 

“What is it?” 
Risingham, shortly. 

“No, my dear sir, I’m 
afraid that wouldn’t be cor- 
rect. I cannot possibly tell 
you that. Etiquette Oh, must you go? 
James, show Mr. Risingham—good morning.” 

Risingham muttered a reply and went out. 
As he stood in the doorway buttoning his 
glove a small brougham with a splendid bay 
mare in the shafts dashed up, stopping oppo- 
site Sir William’s house. A tall man stepped 
out, and roughly pushing aside his footman, 
who had made a motion as if to assist him, 
he hurried up the steps. Risingham saw 
his face: he was Sir Charles Adair, one of 
the leaders of society at the moment. 

“Good morning, Sir Charles,” said he, 
holding out his hand. 

The other looked at him for a moment, 


asked 
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but without any sign of recognition, and 
hurried into the house, the door of which 
was still held open by the obsequious James. 
Risingham went on his way, wondering. 

“Poor devil,” he said, at last, “ he’s the 
patient that fellow was talking of, I suppose. 
He’s pretty bad, I’m afraid. Never saw such 
a look in a face before. Bah! I can’t get it 
out of my mind. Poor devil, poor devil!” 
and getting into a hansom he drove off 
towards Pall Mall. .... 

The newsboys had something better to cry 
out that evening than “ Latest Scores” or 
“Winners.” As Risingham came out of his 
club after writing innumerable letters he was 
nearly knocked down by a stalwart ruffian 
bearing a mass of pink paper in his arms and 
yelling, at the top of his voice, “ Sooeysoide 
of aHem. P. ’Orrible death of Sir Charles 
Adair !” 

Risingham was filled with horror and com- 
passion. His club had been almost empty, 
and he had not looked at the latest telegrams 
on the board in the hall. This was a 
horrible way to hear of the death of a man 
who was almost a friend, whom he had seen 
that very morning. He bought a paper and 
read. The poor wretch had shot 
himself in his own house at about 
two o’clock that afternoon. 

“TI wonder,” said Risingham to 
himself, “ what the doctor told 
him ?” 

When he reached his rooms, 
with an effort he shook off all these 
gloomy thoughts, and wrote a cheer- 
ful letter to Gladys Humphrey, 
who before July was out would 
be Gladys Risingham. It seemed 
a desecration to write to her any- 
where but in the quietness of his 
own rooms, and when he had 
finished and dressed for dinner 
he felt a strange sense of help 
and comfort such as comes to some 
few of us after prayer. It was 
past twelve when he returned to 
his rooms. There were three 
letters awaiting him: one from 
his solicitor, the other from a 
friend, and the third in a strange 
handwriting. He sent his man to 
bed and sat down to read, begin- 
ning with the letter addressed in 
the unknown, tottering handwrit- 
ing. He opened it and saw, with 
an indescribable thrill, that it was 
dated from Sir William Pinton’s 
house. This was what he read :— 
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“Dear Sir,—I was unable to tell you 
before you left me so hurriedly this morning 
all I had meant to say. You must make 
excuses for me; I am very far from well. I 
think, however, that you gathered my mean- 
ing. I am very sorry to say that I do not 
think an operation could have more than a 
merely temporary effect. The disease has 
been left unchecked too long. I will not 
insult you by commiserating with you: I 
am not a clergyman, and do not say that it 
is God’s will that the sins of the fathers 
should be visited on the children. But it is 
the way in which this world is managed. I 
am very incoherent, I fear. I am very sorry 
for you. It is my duty to tell you not to 
hope anything from violent measures. If 
cancer reaches a certain point it is beyond 
surgery. .... “ 

The letter vanished from Risingham’s 
sight in eddying, black mists; he seemed to 
be whirled away to an immeasurable distance 
and to be looking down on the world as a 
stage where puppets leaped and ran, dwindled 
and swelled before his eyes. He saw the 
old breakfast-room at home, saw his mother 
sitting pale and anxious at the table, saw his 


“ye SEEMED TO BE WHIRLED AWAY.” 
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father enter, and read again in his haggard 
face the news that his grandfather was dead. 
He saw himself pacing the doctor’s waiting- 
room ; saw Sir Charles Adair hurrying up 
the doctor’s steps, and then with a sudden 
shock he found himself sitting in his own 
arm-chair and saying, aloud, “ He must have 
told Adair something of this sort.” 

Yes, that was it: he remembered the 
fierce despair that he had read in the poor 
wretch’s haggard face ; he had come to hear 
the worst, had heard it, gone home, and 
killed himself. The sins of the fathers— 
yes, that was the way the world was made. 
The power that arranged these things knew 
how to strike—death, such a death, would 
have been hard to bear even for Gilbert 
Risingham, the struggling barrister of twenty- 
seven, in his lonely chambers; how much 
harder was it for the successful man, the 
rising member of Parliament; how intoler- 
ably hard and cruel for the accepted lover of 
Gladys Humphrey! Adair had found the 
short way out of his troubles. Should he 
follow his example? No; suicide might be 
allowed to the lonely man: the Lords of 
Life and Death had closed that door for 


him ; he must give no pain to others where 
he could avoid it: he must die like a gentle- 
man, must play the game out to the end. 


“No unnecessary pain,” he muttered to 
himself, and, rising, crossed the room to his 
writing-desk. “1 will write to Gladys to- 
night and give her up. She need never 
know. She is too proud to ask for reasons 
if I give none. I will just say that J cannot 
marry her.” 

He sat biting his pen for some time ; then 
with a vicient effort of will he began to 
write: “ Dear GLApys—or perhaps I should 
say Miss Humphrey—it is with great regret 
that I discover that the exigencies of my 
career compel me for the present to abandon 
all thoughts of matrimony. I cannot say 
when these complications will cease, and do 
not wish you to wait for such a consumma- 
tion.” “Consummation” he scratched out, 
then, after a pause, substituted “cessation.” 
“ Therefore, dear Miss Humphrey, I have no 
alternative but to restore to you your freedom 
from any engagement to me, and to remain, 
yours sincerely, GILBERT RIsINGHAM.” 

He read the letter through, with a grim 
smile; then having sealed, stamped, and 
addressed it, he took his hat and went out to 
post it. This done, he returned to his rooms 
and sat down again to think. 

“ They, whoever they may be,” he said to 
himself, “ have struck at my love and at my 
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career. Well, I have answered one stroke. 
Gladys will give me up: by Jove, she might 
even be glad to hear that I was dead. Well 
played there, I flatter myself. Now for my 
career. But first let’s have another look at 
this letter.” He picked it up from the floor 
and read the concluding sentence: “Since 
you were so anxious to know the limit that I 
set to your powers of fighting this terrible 
disease, I must tell you, though it is not 
according to my custom—lI fear you cannot 
live for more than six months.” 

“Poor, poor old ass,” muttered Rising- 
ham, “talking about his ‘custom.’ As if I 
cared for customs or etiquette now. Well, 
one can’t do much in six months. I’m afraid 
that my career must be counted as one to the 
enemy. No, by Jove, I won’t give in yet.” 

He looked at his watch. “ Half-past one. 
I'll give the matter a thorough thinking out.” 
So saying, he settled himself down in his 
chair with his eyes fixed on the ceiling. He 
sat like this for three hours without moving, 
without speaking—then he sprang lightly to 
his feet. 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said, striking his 
hand on the table. “I'll go and see him 
to-morrow morning—this morning, rather. 
Mustn’t shock Roberts by sitting here ; better 
get to bed. Decency before all things.” 
He opened the window and looked out into 
the night. There was no moon, but the 
stars shone clearly in the absolutely cloudless 
sky. 

“Yes, my friends the enemy,” said Rising- 
ham, waving his hand vaguely towards the 
heavens, “I mayn’t be able to beat you, but, 
by George, I'll spoil your win for you.” So 
saying, he went to bed, where his man found 
him in the morning. 

“ Breakfast at once, please, Roberts,” said 
he, “and have a hansom at the door at nine 
sharp.” 

Still firm in his determination to avoid the 
unusual, Risingham made desultory but des- 
perate attacks upon the breakfast. 

“You needn’t come down,” he said, light- 
ing a cigarette. “The hansom is at the 
door? Very good.” 

He strolled leisurely downstairs and 
stepped into the hansom, giving the addiess 
as he did so. “Nothing out of the way, so 
far,” he said to himself; “rather early for 
me to be about, that’s all.” 

He arrived safely at the house of the 
Great Man, paid the driver his proper fare, 
disregarded his improper language, and rang 
the bell. He was well known to the Great 
Man’s satellites, though not to the Great 
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Man himself, the reason being that the 
present holder of the Great Post, which 
must not be mentioned here, had taken over 
house and footman from his predecessor, 
who was a friend of Risingham’s. 

“His lordship is in the study, sir,” said 
the youthful footman, conquering his surprise 
at seeing a visitor at such an hour. 

“Show me in, then,” said Risingham, 
quietly. 

In another moment he stood in the Great 
Presence. 

“‘T fear my visit must appear unusual,” he 
said, quietly ; “ but it is important.” 
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ordinary way ; that is now, I grieve to say, 
impossible. Nothing remains, therefore, but 
to find an extraordinary way.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Great Man, with 
his eyes fixed on Risingham, “I do not 
follow you, I’m afraid. I have had the 
pleasure of hearing you speak before now, 
but at present——” 

“ Quite so,” answered Risingham, blandly ; 
“T will put it in a nutshell. I am con- 
demned to death—not by the law, at least 
not by man’s law, which only punishes ; but 
by that other law that indulges in jokes and 
blood feuds and such antiquated freaks—no, 





“*) WILL PUT IT IN A NUTSHELL.” 


“Quite so, quite so,” replied the Great 
Man, eyeing him curiously ; “pray sit down, 
Mr.—er—Mr. Risingham.” 

The two men sat down opposite each 
other. 

“T must begin at the beginning, I’m 
afraid,” said Risingham. “I know we belong 
to opposite parties, but I must ask you to 
believe me in this, that, next to one thing 
only, which thing I have successfully elim- 
inated, the dearest wish of my heart all 
through my life has been the welfare of my 
country. 

The Great Man bowed, shooting a most 
questioning glance at his guest’s face the 
while. 

“JT had hoped to serve my country in the 


I will be quite plain with you, sir. I am 
suffering from an incurable disease—oh, I 


assure you it’s quite a common incident. I 
have six months at the outside in which to 
do any work I can find to do for my country. 
Well, sir, I he ve thought it out: six months 
is too short a time for building up, but not 
for pulling down. I could devise nothing 
new in that period which could benefit the 
nation, especially as Parliament won’t be 
sitting for more than half of it. But I 
could remove something that is an obstacle, 
a very serious obstacle, in England’s path. 
And that is why I have come to you, sir. 
With your help I may do more in those six 
months than I could have done in sixty 
years. I put myself in your hands: you 
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do not often get such an instrument as a 
desperate man, with no fear either of this life 
or the next, with no wish but the good of his 
country. Use me, sir; I shall not fail you, 
and,” he added, with a laugh, “I'll pay all 
expenses : so you need not fear the British 
taxpayer.” 

The two men looked at one another in 
silence ; then, “‘ This is a strange proposition, 
Mr. Risingham,” said the Great Man ; “you 
mean——” 

“T mean this, sir,” interrupted Risingham, 
with growing excitement, “there is no need 
to mention names; I wish to free your 
lordship from all dangerous responsibility. 
I am here; I put myself in your hands ; 
there are many obstacles to be removed; I 
wish to remove that which is most dangerous 
to the State ; in your position at this moment 
you are better fitted to judge than I, so I 
come to you and ask you to choose the 
obstacle that is to go.” 

“ Obstacle !” murmured the Great Man. 

“ Yes, sir, obstacle,” went on Risingham, 
impatiently. “I could name one, sir, not 
many miles from Pretoria.” 

The Great Man rose slowly to his feet. 

“That is your meaning, then,” he said, 
softly—“ murder?” 

“No; single-handed war, sir,” was the 
answer. “One death, for mine doesn’t 
count, I’m dead already ; one death, on the 
one side, and freedom and wealth for millions 
on the other. Choose that, sir; choose 
that, and, by George, I’ll beat them yet.” 

“Them?” said the Great Man, interroga- 
tively. 

“They, whoever they may be, who have 
played this joke on me, and tried to throw 
me on the rubbish-heap before my time,” 
said Risingham, fiercely. 

“ Ah, quite so,” was the answer ; “ quite 
so. Well, Mr. Risingham, these are deep 
waters. I understand you to be desirous of 
helping your country and avenging yourself 
on these mysterious powers, who, you say, 
have injured you? Very good. And you 
wish to do that—by removing an obstacle. 
We will keep to your excellent rule of 
naming no names, if you please. You say 
you are especially fitted for this task. You 
can obey ?” 

“T can,” replied Risingham. 

“Very good. Then be in your chambers 
at four o’clock this afternoon, please. I will 


send my agents to you then, and you will 
kindly obey their instructions and answer 
any questions they may put to you. 
understand ?” 


You 
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“Yes, sir,” said Risingham. “I give you 
my word. Iam at your orders now. Only 
use me well. Good-bye.” 


The two men shook hands, looking each 
other in the eyes, and Risingham went out 
with a light heart. The Great Man on the 
other hand heaved a sigh, and muttering to 
himself, “ Poor fellow, poor fellow !” sat down 
at his desk. He wrote two notes and rang 
the bell. “Charles,” he said, to the young 
footman who appeared to answer it, “get 
into a hansom and drive with these notes to 
Dr. Waters and Dr. Peterson, and bring an 
answer from each of them. Go at once.” 

The footman departed, and the Great Man 
settled himself down to his morning’s work. 

Meanwhile Risingham was dashing about 
London : to his chambers at the Temple ; to 
his rooms to give Roberts some orders about 
the reception of his visitors that afternoon ; 
and, finally, to an Indian and Colonial out- 
fitter. Here he gave orders for an extensive 
supply of various articles, beginning with 
khaki breeches and ending with a revolver. 
It was now past two, and he began to feel 
both hungry and tired. The nervous tension 
was telling on him already ; he was holding 
himself in too tightly. 

“ Hang it, I must stay better than this, or 
I shall crumple up before the race is half 
over,” he said to himself. “ I'll try what 
a bottle of fizz can do. Excellent thing, 
stimulant, when a horse is getting overdone 
and stale.” 

He went into a restaurant that adjoined 
the outfitter’s and ordered lunch, and the 
morning paper, which he had not yet seen. 
There was a long account of Adair’s death. 
“The unhappy man,” he read, “had long 
suffered from hereditary cancer ; he had, so 
Sir William Pinton informs us, been des- 
perately seeking for a cure. On the morning 
of his death he paid Sir William a visit, and 
entreated him to operate, or at least to hold 
out some hopes of a successful operation. 
This Sir William was unable to do ; but with- 
out listening to his advice, Sir Charles rushed 
hurriedly away. Sir William informs our 
representative that a letter with full direc- 
tions was forwarded to Sir Charles’s rooms 
without delay, but the unhappy man had 
killed himself immediately on reaching 
home, and could not have received it. Sir 
William, who is in -delicate health, was 
naturally much distressed by this terrible 
affair.” 

“Much distressed at losing a valuable 
patient,” said Risingham to himself. “Well, 
he’s lost two, but the second won’t make 
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quite such a splash—at least, not just yet. 
Confounded old hypocrite, why doesn’t he 
turn his knowledge to some account? He’s 
got more than six months, why doesn’t he 
find a cure? There, there, steady, old horse. 
Bottle of ’43, please, waiter.” 

After lunch Risingham sat and smoked 
for about an hour, and then strolled 
leisurely towards his rooms. It was past four 
o’clock when he reached his own door. 
The afternoon was close and sultry, and one 
of those fogs that settle down on London in 
such weather made the little entrance-hall of 
his chambers almost dark. He opened the 
door of his smoking-room and went in. A 
woman who had been standing at the window 
turned sharply round as he entered, ran 
swiftly across the room towards him, and 
threw her arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Gilbert, my poor darling,” she cried, 
“how glad I am you have come back, and 
how you must have suffered.” 

He had hardened himself for nearly every- 
thing that Fate could bring, but not for this. 
“ Gladys,” he said, hoarsely, “why have you 
come? Oh, my God, they’ve beaten me.” 
And pushing her away, he flung himself 
into a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. 

In an instant she was on her knees at his 
side. ‘Oh, Gilbert,” she cried, “it’s all a 
mistake. -That letter was not for you.” He 
lifted his head and stared into her face. 


“OH, GILBERT,’ SHE CRIED, ‘IT’S ALL A MISTAKE.’” 
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“What do you mean?” he said slowly, 
pausing between each word. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” she went on, still kneel- 
ing beside him, “a terrible mistake. That 
letier, that dreadful letter, was meant for Sir 
Charles Adair, and not for you. See, here is 
yours—it was found in the poor man’s rooms 
to-day: we found it, Dr. Parsons and I.” 

“ Dr. Parsons ?” said Risingham, vaguely, 
wondering whether this were not some fan- 
tastic dream. 

“Yes, my dearest, Dr. Parsons. I got your 
letter, your poor letter, this morning, not an 
hour after I had your first letter. I came 
here at once. Roberts told me that he did 
not know where you had gone, but that you 
would be back at four o’clock. I asked him 
if you were ill, and he said no, and then I 
said I would wait and come in here, and 
here I saw that terrible letter. I drove 
round to Sir William’s and showed it him, 
and told him who I was, and then he told 
me that he had written to you to tell you 
that you needed nothing but a little rest, 
and that this letter was for poor Sir Charles. 
Then Dr. Parsons and I went to Sir Charles’s 
rooms, and there we found it—see, it begins : 
‘Dear Mr. Risingham,’ though the envelope 
was addressed to Sir Charles. Oh, my 
darling, my poor, tortured darling, it is all 
right now,” and she burst into tears, clinging 
closely round his neck. 

He was so still and held himself so 
straight that after a few seconds she 
looked up anxiously into his face. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she cried, aghast at 
what she saw there, “what is it? ‘There 
is nothing else?” His lips moved, 
but for some moments he could 
not speak. Then at last, “ Beaten,” 
he muttered, forcing his 
lips into a horrible 
travesty of a smile. “ Clean 
bowled, this time. They’re 
too strong for me, 
Gladys, much too 

strong.” 

“Who are too 
strong?” she cried, 
watching his face 
with eyes full - of 
dreadful expecta- 
tion. “What is it, 
Gilbert? Tell me. 
I am strong. I can 
help you, and oh! 
my dearest, dearest 
boy, why did you 
try to give me up? 
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My place is with you always. Tell me what 
you mean. Oh, quick, Gilbert; tell me, 
tell me.” 

“I cannot tell you, Gladys,” said the poor 
fellow, struggling to speak quietly ; “at least, 
not all. I thought I was condemned to die, 
that I had lost you, that I had six months to 
live. I meant to make use of those six 
months, and pledged myself to do something 
that may help my country, but must cause 
my death.” 

“But you were mistaken: they cannot 
hold you to your promise now. ‘Tell them it 
is all a terrible mistake, and they will release 
you, Gilbert.” 

Risingham shook his head. “No, my 
dear, dear girl,” he answered, sadly ; “I am 
bound: I went of my own accord, not toa 
friend, but to one who is, in public, an 
opponent ; I pledged myself to him; if I 
break that pledge, if I——” 

“Do not break it then, Gilbert,” cried the 
girl; “goto him and promise that as long 
as you live you will never breathe a word of 
what he said to you to a living soul—-go to 
him now at once and tell him that.” 

Risingham smiled sadly down into her 

eager, tear-stained face. 
“He 
said little, it is true; but he would never 
have said a word to one who was not about 
to die. I cannot tell what another man 
might feel. I must decide for myself as 
best I can, Gladys.” 

He stopped abruptly : there was a ring at 
the bell: he looked hastily at the clock : it 
was nearly half-past four. “ They are here, 
Gladys,” he said, in a fierce whisper. “ You 
must go: no, no, you mustn’t stop me now. 
There is nothing to hope for, my own dearest 
girl, nothing: but if you will wait till they 
are gone we can say good-bye. Now go—go 
into that room.” 

He opened the door that led into his 
dining-room, and almost thrust her through 
it. “ Be brave,” he whispered, and stooping 
he kissed her hand, then hurried back into 
the smoking-room, closing and locking the 
door behind him. At the same moment the 
outer door opened and Roberts appeared. 

“ Two gentlemen to see you, sir. Are you 
disengaged ? I told them you was hout, sir, 
but they insisted on waiting. Strangers, sir, 
and give no names.” 

“Show them in here at once, please, 
Roberts,” said Risingham, quietly. 

The discreet servant vanished. Reappear- 
ing almost immediately, he ushered in two 
gentlemen, whom he favoured with a search- 


“T can’t do it, Gladys,” he said. 
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ing glance of the deep mistrust that every 
good servant has for those who give no name. 

“Two gentlemen to see you, sir,” he re- 
peated, unnecessarily, and then departed, 
softly closing the door. 

Risingham looked keenly at his visitors. 
They were both men of middle age, well, 
though quietly, dressed, and as far as appear 
ances went of a_ perfectly common-plac: 
gentility, with nothing of the conspirator about 
them. “Good evening,” he said, quietly ; “I 
have been expecting you. Pray sit down.” 

Gladys Humphrey had heard the step of 
Roberts retreating towards his pantry, and 
knew that the arbiters of her lover’s destiny 
and her own were now alone with Risingham, 
not ten yards from where she stood. She 
hurried on tiptoe to the door and listened. 
It was useless: the voices came to her in- 
distinctly ; she could not catch the words. 

“T will hear what they say,” she muttered, 
clenching her hands together and pacing the 
room in an agony of mingled hopes and fears. 

The window was open, and as she passed 
it she suddenly heard the voice of one of 
the strangers. “Well, Mr. Risingham,” 
he was saying, “let us come....” 
and then she could hear nothing but 
unmeaning sound. She looked out of the 
window : below her was the narrow strip of 
garden that belonged to these buildings ; 
it was empty. Outside the smoking-room 
window was a low and narrow balcony meant 
to hold nothing more substantial than a 
flower-box : would it bear her weight? She 
hesitated: then again she caught the in 
distinguishable murmur of words that must 
mean so much for her lover and herself. 

“T will hear,” she said again, “I will learn 
their secret ; then, if I can’t stop him, at least 
I can make him take me with him.” 

She stepped out on to the sill : it was about 
a foot wide, and extended some three or 
four feet beyond the side of the window. 
Then came a gap of three feet and then the 
broader sill on which stood the little iron 
balcony. Two bold steps and the thing 
could be done. Gladys had lived all her life 
in the country: she knew her strength, she 
thought she could trust her nerves. Stepping 
back into the room she kicked off her shoes, 
climbed once more on to the sill, and 
shivered. 

“What a coward, what a deast/y coward,” 
she said, half aloud. “I’ve made up my 
mind to listen like a spy: I’ve made up my 
mind to go with him and die with him, and 
yet I can’t let go of this curtain. I will— 
I will!” 
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She did it; did it with a suddenness that 
nearly precipitated her into the garden below. 
In another second she was clinging, white 
and shaken, to the bars of the little balcony. 

“Pray God they didn’t hear,” she mur- 
mured. 

The voices in the smoking-room went on, 
undisturbed. With a last effort she climbed 
over the low rail and flattened herself against 
the wall close beside the window. Rising- 
ham was speaking, and she heaved a sigh of 
relief: she could hear every word now. 

“TI suggested President Kruger,” he was 
saying; “I could think of no other indi- 
vidual whose death would be of so great 
service to England at the present moment.” 

“ Precisely,” answered one of the strangers, 
in a soft, smooth voice. “ President Kruger. 
You have no personal animus in the matter, 
I believe ?” 

“None at all,” said Risingham ; “I merely 
wish to do what is of the greatest advantage 


“*wWHAT DO YOU MEAN? 


As I pointed out this morning, 
I can do no service; at least, I thought 


to England. 
I could do save by removing an 
obstacle.” 

“Just so; and you would be prepared to 
start at once?” 

“ Almost at once.” 


none 
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“You would have no objections to coming 
with us?” 

“* None.” 

“Very good, Mr. Risingham. Your 
mission then is settled. You have deter- 
mined, you say, to serve the State by remov- 
ing an obstacle, that is, in plain language— 
we need not fear to use plain language—by 
killing someone whom you consider especially 
dangerous to England ?” 

“No, I left that to you, or rather to your 
chief,” said Risingham. “I will do the 
deed and take the consequences—all the con- 
sequences. But I left it to those who are 
in a better position to judge of such things 
than I to decide whose death would be 
the most beneficial to England at the time.” 

“Just so, just so; and you suggest Pre- 
sident Kruger? Well, I think this is quite 
satisfactory ?” 

“Quite,” replied a deep voice that Gladys 
had not heard. 


GASPED RISINGHAM.” 


“Perfectly satisfactory. And now, Mr. 
Risingham, shall we be moving ?” 

There was a sound of chairs being pushed 
back ; Gladys could bear the strain of wait- 
ing no longer. She dashed through the open 
French window into the room, and startled 
the conspirators nearly out of their lives. 
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She turned to the shorter and stouter of the 
two strangers, detect’»~, with the woman’s 
instinct, that his was the master spirit. 

“Oh, sir.” she began, and stopped dead ; 
words would not come. Then, “It’s all a 
mistake,” she went on. “No, you must 
listen to me. He made the promise madly, 
foolishly-—no, don’t stop me, Gilbert. He 
thought that he was going to die. This 
letter, see !” she ran to the table and picked 
up Sir William’s letter, that was still lying 
there. “It came to him instead of to Sir 
Charles Adair. It was alla mistake. You 
see that now, don’t you? And you will let 
him go free? We will swear to be secret or 

or if he must go, let me go with him—I 
must—I will go with him.” 

She stood, gasping for breath, her eyes 
fixed on the stranger’s face. Risingham 
slowly approached her. 

“It’s no good, Gladys,” he said, in a low 
whisper ; “Ithank you from my heart, my 
dearest, but it’s no use.” 

Gladys seized his hand in hers, but did 
not for an instant withdraw her eyes from the 
face of the man who was reading the letter. 
He read it through,and then passed it to his 
colleague, who also read it slowly and care- 
fully. 

Then the two strangers looked at one 
another in silence. “You see?” cried 
Gladys, with a ring of hope in her voice. 

“You received this letter last night, Mr. 
Risingham ?” said the shorter of the two 
strangers, holding up his hand to Gladys to 
warn her to be silent. 

“T did.” 

“ And believed it to apply to you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And that was the reason why you came 
to the Secretary this morning and offered 
yourself for this peculiar service ?” 

“It was.” 


“Thank you. Well, I suppose we ought 


to apologize to you; most certainly we do 
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beg this lady’s pardon most sincerely for the 
anxiety we have unwittingly caused her ; but 
you, sir, you must acknowledge that you 
brought your own predicament about your- 
self. A man may be about to die, but that 
is no reason for his rushing over London and 
offering himself as a murderer to anyone who 
will save him the trouble of choosing a 
victim.” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Risingham. 

“Mean? I mean that this gentleman is 
Dr. Waters and I am Dr. Peterson, very much 
at your service. Two medical men, sir. 
You don’t understand the situation? Well, 
we were sent for to-day by the Secretary, and 
told to interview you with a view to discover- 
ing the state of your mental apparatus, 
Mr. Risingham. And until this lady so 
kindly appeared as a dea ex—ex—flower- 
boxes, I may tell you that we had fully 
determined on signing a paper to the effect 
that you were hopelessly insane. We were 
wrong, it appears. You can trust us both to 
keep the matter secret. And now, good 
day.” 

The doctors bowed, smiled, and silently 
departed, leaving the lovers together : Rising- 
ham shaken and bewildered still, Gladys 
midway between tears and laughter, each 
holding the other’s hand like a pair of children 
in the dark. 

At last Risingham spoke. “What a fool, 
what a beast I’ve been!” he cried. “Oh, 
my dear, you ought to give me up. I 
thought poor Adair a coward; I—I was a 
coward, and a criminal as well. Can you 
forgive me, Gladys? I—TI’ll try and make it 
up to you.” 

She was crying now and clinging to him. 

“T can’t think of anything to say,” she 
sobbed, “except that I have got. you safe. 
But to-morrow, oh! to-morrow you are to 
have such a scolding! You have been very 
foolish, sir, and very wicked ; but—but we'll 
forget that for to-day.” 
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By MarIigE 


NATIONAL army, like a 
crowned head, cannot make 
any direct reply to criticism 
or to insult, and those of her 
chiefs who come forward as 
her apologists are, not un- 
naturally, accused of partiality or of actual 
complicity in the abuses which are laid to 
her door. Those Englishmen and English- 
women who find it hard at the present time 
to believe that anything good can come out 
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of France should study, if only for a brief 
space, the life-work of Edouard Detaille, the 
greatest military painter of modern days, 
who though, as yet, in the prime of life, 
has already achieved an imperishable record 
of his country’s past and present military 
history. ; 

M. Detaille is the only military painter 
now living who not only served in the 
ranks and commanded as an officer during, 
perhaps, the greatest war of modern days, 


GREATEST LIVING 


M. DETAILLE IN HIS STUDIO. 


M. EDOUARD DETAILLE. 


BATTLE PAINTER. 


A. BELLOc. 


but who went through that dread experience 
at a most impressionable age. That he 
should have retained throughout the last 
thirty years so noble and, indeed, so heroic 
a conception of the episodes which went to 
make up “The Terrible Year” says much 
not only for the man himself, but also for his 
comrades in arms, the more so that it has 
been his fate to picture for future genera- 
tions not a victorious but a vanquished army. 

To the casual visitor introduced by some 
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happy chance into the vast pine-panelled 
studio which is situated just off one of the 
quietest and most spacious of Parisian 
boulevards M. Detaille would seem a soldier 
rather than a painter. His tall, well-knit 
figure gives the impression of a man who 
devotes most of his time to the pursuit of 
athletic exercises and outdoor sports, and 
this is so far the case that his painting 
probably owes not a little of its life-like 
character to the fact that, whenever it be 
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possible, he makes his preliminary studies 
in the open air, and preferably on the very 
spot where the incident he is recording 
actually took place. 

“TI owe my first love of, and interest in, 
the army to the fact that my grandfather was 
closely connected with the administrative 
side of Napoleon I.’s military life ; it was to 
him that the Emperor intrusted the manage- 
ment of some of the most important of his 
transports, and my great-aunt was Madame 
Garnier, the wife of the Admiral Ducrest de 
Villeneuve. Thus my childhood was spent 
among those to whom the very word ‘!’Em- 
pereur’ conveyed magic memories, and while 
all the world around us ‘was discussing the 
Crimean War, or, later, the Italian campaign, 
my forebears were still fighting the Napoleonic 
battles over again, and recalling to one 
another stories of a far more heroic age than 
the present seemed to them to be.” 

“T suppose you early made up your mind 
to become a soldier ?” 

“No, indeed,” answered M. Detaille, 
quickly ; “my one ambition was always to be 
an artist. At the time when I had the good 
fortune to enter Meissonier’s studio France 
was at peace, and no warning shadows pre- 
saged 1870. In 1867—that is to say, when I 
was nineteen—I exhibited at the Salon a 
highly finished study of Meissonier’s 
studio. Encouraged by a modest success, 
I next year ventured to show a military 
painting, ‘The Drummer’s Halt,’ but, of 
course, I need hardly tell you that this 
piece of work, as, indeed, all those of 
my military studies done before the Franco- 
Prussian War, was an effort of imagi- 
nation. In those days I had no leaning to 
any particular form of art. Like most young 
painters, I wished to study everything. Then 
came the spring and summer of 1870. I 
think,” continued M. Detaille, slowly, “that 
it is impossible for any Englishman, however 
sympathetic and intuitive be his perceptions, 
to realize what such a struggle as the 
Franco-Prussian War meant to those engaged 
in it. You must suppose before you can 
understand even in a remote degree what a 
Frenchman feels concerning ‘/’année terrible’ 

—you must suppose your own country, 
your own beautiful home counties, your 
pretty, peaceful English towns, overrun by an 
invader who, in spite of your desperate 
efforts, gains ground steadily, until he is able 
to impose what you yourself consider intoler- 
able and unfair conditions. Such a war 


becomes in an incredibly short space of 
time a national conflict, in which personal and 
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political differences are brushed aside, and 
every able-bodied man is simply in his own 
eyes, and in those of his fellows, a defender 
of his country.” 

M. Detaille has every right to speak as a 
representative Frenchman, for, though he 
was himself doubly exempt from military 
service, both as being the eldest son of a 
widow and as having a brother a soldier, he 
lost not a moment in volunteering in the 4th 
Company of the 8th Battalion of Mobiles, and 
it was in this capacity that he was present at 
many of the notable sorties and skirmishes 
round Paris ; he also took part in the Battle 
of Champigny, of which he afterwards 
executed a famous panorama. 

“TI suppose you never wholly merged the 
painter in the soldier ?” 

“No; I must admit that my _ happiest 
moments were spent in sketching under fire. 
My excuse must be that to any artist there 
would have been something absorbingly 
interesting in the lurid scenes by which I 
was constantly surrounded. And yet,” he 
added, thoughtfully, “war and its attendant 
horrors are not really picturesque, and, 
though I am so far a realist that I abhor 
the presentation in pictorial art of what 
is not true, I hold most strongly that 
certain battle-scenes ought not to be shown 
in all their naked horror on canvas. I 
will give you one example. Take what 
occurs immediately after a battle, Many 
such scenes are ineffaceably impressed 
upon my mind, but, interesting as it would 
be from some points of view to reconstitute 
the picture, what can be more cruel and, it 
may be added, more useless than to do so? 
In every disfigured corpse, in every armless 
and legless trunk, those whose loved ones 
have died a glorious death would see a 
terrible vision of the ‘may have been.’ The 
only time I ever attempted to give that 
touch of real horror to a picture was in a 
painting of mine, entitled ‘Un Coup de 
Mitrailleuse,’ in reality a reconstitution of 
what I once saw in a hollow lane—namely, a 
mass of soldiery, dismembered and blown to 
pieces by a shell.” 

“And as time goes on, do not your im- 
pressions of what then occurred become 
more or less blurred ?” 

“No, indeed; on the contrary, certain 
scenes and certain episodes tend to become 
clearer, especially those, I am glad to say, 
which reveal the soldier in a heroic and in a 
touching light. As was perhaps not un- 
natural, bitterness overcame every feeling 
during the first few months and years which 
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followed the war. At the close of the war, 
just before the Commune broke out, I went 
to Holland; but on my return, finding my 
country was still in the occupation of the 
Germans, I painted, as a result, two pictures, 
one of which was entitled ‘The Con- 
querors.’ Although it, was sent to the 
Salon of 1872, the Government ordered it 
not to be shown.” 

“T suppose you are not one of those who 
deprecate war, and who would like to see 
the great international struggles of the world 
fade. away in universal peace ?” 

“It is impossible for one who has fought 
in a war not to realize that warfare brings 
out, as it were, the heroism of which the 
world is always in need. I could tell you 


many incidents of simple, sober, bourgeois 
being transformed by their country’s danger 
I would even go so far as 


into true heroes. 
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‘THE BATTERY TO THE FRONT !—1870.” 
By permission of Goupil & Co., Paris. 


to say that defeat 
has its noble attri- 
butes. How many 
men I have seen 
go to their death 
animated by the 
spirit which in- 
spired the splendid 
verses of Paul 
Dérouléde, whom 
it has now become 
the fashion to 
laugh at and 
revile :— 

En avant! Tant pis 
pour qui tombe ; 
La mort n’est rien. 
Vive la tombe ! 
Quand le pays en sort 
vivant ! 

En avant 

“TI suppose I 
need hardly ask 
you if you ap- 
prove of conscrip- 
tion?” 

“On the whole, 
I do not,” was 
the unexpected 
answer. “ Rightly 
or wrongly, I have 
always held the 
theory that a com- 
mander finds it far 
more easy to 
manage a_ small 
army of highly- 
trained troopsthan 
a huge, unwieldy 
mass of men who, 
whatever be their willingness and individual 
valour, have not received the kind of training 
which goes to make a good soldier. I feel 
this to be particularly the case in these days 
of modern warfare, when every month we 
hear of some modification not only in the 
type of arm actually used, but in the more 
complicated pieces of artillery.” 

“Do you believe that the motor-car and 
the cycle will play any very great part in the 
wars of the twentieth century ?” 

“Here again I do not much believe in 
the triumph of machines over humanity. 
Even nowadays what tells in modern war- 
fare is, first, leadership; and, secondly, 
right down physical courage; and my 
imagination cannot conceive a battle in 
which these two agencies would not each 
play a preponderant part in deciding the 
fortunes of the day.” 


” 








|M. Detaille. 
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“‘T suppose you have not seen actual war- 
fare since the Franco-Prussian War ?” 

“Well, in 1881 I obtained leave from 
our Minister of War to join a brigade in 
the Tunis campaign. Of course this little 





expedition was extremely interesting to me 

as being quite unlike anything to which I was 

already accustomed, and from an artistic 

point of view there could not be a more 

picturesque and striking background than 
Vol. xix.—18. 
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North Africa, while the Arabs make, as 
you are probably aware, ideal soldiery.” 

“Are you familiar with the appearance 
and the personnel of the English and of the 
other great non-French armies? ” 


(By permission of Goupil & Co., Paris. 
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“Yes, I have made a special study of 
what may be grouped together as the modern 
military world. My first visit to England,” 
he added, smiling, “was when I was only five 
years of age, and I spoilt our passport by draw- 
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ing little pictures all over it. But since that 
far-off day I have been constantly across the 
Channel, and I think I can claim to have 
made a very special study of the British 
Army. This was made the more easy owing 


to the great courtesy and kindness both of 
Wales and of the Duke of 


the Prince of 
Connaught.” 


STRAND 
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(By permission of Goupil & Oo., Paris. 
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“T believe you have done a portrait of the 
two Royal brothers, which is now in the 
Queen’s possession ? ” 

“Yes ; and this, I may say, was the first 
large portrait work of the kind I ever 
attempted. This picture was given by the 
Prince of Wales to the Queen as a Jubilee 
gift, and I found the painting of it very 
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interesting. I often regret that we do not 
see more equestrian portraits nowadays ; to 
my thinking, a man never looks to more 
advantage than when on horseback.” 

“‘T suppose it would be invidious to ask 
you what you think of our leading military 
painters ?” 

“On the contrary, I am keenly interested 
in the really splendid black and white work 
which has been done during the last few 
years by those who so modestly style them- 
selves war specials and war sketchers ; 
but still I must admit that I was surprised, 
when I first went to England, to find 
how comparatively few military painters 
there were, and especially to discover that 
the great military artist of that day was a lady ; 
I refer, of course, to the brilliant painter of 
‘The Roll Call’; then again, I greatly admire 
the fine work of Caton Woodville. I cannot 
help thinking that if ever British artists had a 
chance of seeing war at home, there would 
be founded in England a wonderful school 
of military painting. I cannot fancy any 
army more interesting from the painter’s 
point of view than the British Army. Of 
course, one thing which strikes the foreigner 
pleasantly in London is the London soldiery. 
Tommy Atkins seems to be ubiquitous, and 
it is wonderful to think that the smart, well- 
turned-out young fellow, who is the cynosure 
of all eyes, was perhaps only yesterday the 
idle good-for-nothing, who seemed determined 
to settle down to no honest work, that most 
miserable of God’s creatures. 

“As to whether I have ever done any 
large paintings of British military life, I 
can claim to have exhibited three—one, 
‘The Scots Guards Returning from Drill’ ; 
another, ‘The Tower of London,’ in which 
I made use of the highly picturesque and 
beautiful uniform of the Yeomen of the 
Guard ; and, thirdly, a somewhat realistic 
presentment of a recruiting station near the 
Houses of Parliament. Both when following 
the manceuvres at Aldershot and when in 
London, I sketched incessantly at the various 
picturesque types of the British Army. By the 
courtesy of the officer commanding I was 
allowed to make a number of special studies 
of the Horse Guards’ equipment, the uniform, 
breastplate, harness, knapsack, and so on.” 

“And have you made an equally exhaus- 
tive study of any other European army ?” 

“Yes, of that of Russia; for, in 1884, 
Alexander III. invited me to the camp of 
Krasnoe Selo, and for an unforgettable six 
weeks I accompanied my Imperial host 
everywhere, receiving not only from him, but 
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froix all his entourage, innumerable courtesies 
and kindnesses. I worked exceedingly hard, 
and fortunately for me there were no great 
ceremonies to distract my attention, for we 
all lived, from the Emperor to the youngest 
drummer-boy, the life of soldiers. Of course 
the Russian army is very distinctive ; thus, in 
Russia alone the peasant’s costume as now 
worn may be said to have been the pr=‘o- 
type of the modern Russian soldier’s unif ~ = 
and each regiment is only distinguishec 
what appear to the non-Russian eye quite 
insignificant distinctions. 

“Another curious peculiarity of the Russian 
army is that there—as must have been the 
case in the great medizval armies—is to be 
found every kind of mount. This, of course, 
makes it peculiarly interesting from an artistic 
point of view.” 

“IT suppose, M. Detaille, that you have 
made a very special study of the Napoleonic 
legions ?” 

“Yes, or perhaps it would be truer to say 
that|I have made a special study of the 
French army throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and, of course, during 
these two hundred years the Napoleonic 
epoch stands out supreme.” 

“Your historical work must involve an 
immense amount of study and research,” I 
observed, looking round the great studio, 
certain portions of which might well be 
sections of a military museum, for M. 
Detaille is constantly adding to his collection 
of uniforms and arms. 

“ Yes, an historical painter must be pre- 
pared to go through a good deal of drudgery 
which, though interesting in itself, does not 
directly bear on his art. When I was pre- 
paring for my large picture, ‘The Surrender 
of the Heroic Huningue Garrison,’ I not 
only went to the place itself, but I took end- 
less pains to discover a plan and sketches of 
the old fortified town. In order to achieve 
this I put myself in communication with the 
principal residents of Huningue, many of 
whom kindly assisted me by looking among 
their family papers. Again, it was only by 
diligent seeking that I discovered the, in 
most cases, private family portraits of the 
principal defenders of the heroic city ; and 
I had to go to Vienna for the portraits of 
the Austrian generals who acted in so 
chivalrous a manner to their defeated enemy.” 

“Then even during your holidays you 
never lose sight of your work ?” 

“Yes, in spite of the good old English 
proverb, ‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,’ I consider that any artist, and 
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“THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT ALDERSHOT.” 


From the Picture by M. Detaiille. 


especially I would say any young artist, 
must give himself up entirely to his art. 
People thoroughly realize this fact in the case 
of a man who has charge of a large financial 
business ; how much more should it be true 
when such an art as painting is in question ? 
The artist must never be content with 
‘7a peu pres, that is to say, ‘the pretty 
well.’ What is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.” 

“Then I suppose each of your paintings 
means an extraordinary amount of prepara 
tion in the way of preliminary sketches ? ” 

“Yes, and no. I never begin a piece of 
work until I have mentally completed every 
detail. In this I suppose my method is not 
unlike that pursued by the musician who 


By permission of Goupil & Co., Paria. 


Copyright, 1897, by Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co., Paris. 


composes without the assistance of an in- 
strument. Some of my pictures have been 
thought out very rapidly ; others have taken 
years before I saw them, as it were, quite 
clearly focused in my mind. I rarely 
modify my original conception. Unlike many 
of my comrades, whose pictures, however, 
I must confess, do not seem to suffer from 
their lack of method and careless manner of 
working, I leave nothing to chance, and when- 
ever it be possible, I paint directly from 
Nature. I find it far easier to paint in the 
country than in town. I do not believe in 


the system of making an immense number of 
sketches and studies, for personally I should 
lose all my en ¢rain if my work consisted of a 
series of more or less elaborate copies from 
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a preliminary sketch. When working at 
a battlefield, whether my painting be an 
easel picture or a panorama, I settle myself 
in where the action actually took place, and 
so at least insure the accuracy of the land- 
scape.” 

“And what first made 
attention to panorama ? ” 

“T have always delighted in 


you turn your 


making 
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xperiments, and when my friend, Alphonse 
de Neuville, and myself were asked to 
undertake a panorama of the Battle of 
Champigny, we made up our minds that it 
would be an interesting experiment. And 
the result more than fulfilled our expectations, 
for it taught me, at least, to paint on a much 
larger scale than I had ever done before ; but 
I need hardly tell you that it involved a very 
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great deal of heavy work, the more so that 
we did every inch of the painting ourselves 
with the exception of certain portions of the 
sky.” 

Those who had the good fortune of seeing 
the panorama in question will never forget 





this wonderful reconstitution of a battlefield. 
The moment chosen by the two artists was 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the second 
day of the battle (December 2nd, 1870). 
So astonishing and remarkable was the result, 
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that staff officers belonging to every nation 
in the world came to Paris on purpose to 
see it. And equally successful was another 
panorama of M. Detaille’s, namely, the 
Battle of Rezonville. 

“In this panorama I tried,” he observed, 


[By permission of Goupil & Oo., Paria. 
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“to show a battlefield as it really is, and 
I chose the hour of 7.30 p.m., for I con- 
sidered it would then be more easy to 
express the strange, silent twilight that falls 
on such a scene—for when the fighting is 
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(Ml. Detuiile. 
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hardest, that is between the thunder of the 
itillery and the sharp rifle detonations, 
descends a silence which may be felt. Per- 
sonally I preferred the panorama of Rezonville 
to that of Champigny, for I consider that in 
it a far more real impression of what actually 
took place was conveyed to the spectator.” 

“J suppose you have not had much occa- 
sion to turn your attention to the humorous 
side of army life?” 

“T admit I have more or less left that side 
of military life to my brilliant young friend, 
Caran d’Ache, but of course I have done 


innumerable sketches showing the lighter side 
of military life. Laughter and tears have 
always been closely connected, and when I 
look back on the Franco-Prussian War, I 
remember many incidents which may be 
regarded from either point of view. It pains 
me to see any army, French or foreign, 
caricatured in a disagreeable and insolent 
manner; on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that both Tommy Atkins and our 
own Piou-Piou often lend themselves—in 
times of peace, be it said—to the exercise of 
a little gentle ridicule.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AT LARGE, 





O you were inside that bottle, 

were you?” said Horace, 
blandly. “How singular !” 
He began to realize that he 
had to deal with an Oriental 
lunatic, and must humour 
him to some extent. Fortunately he did not 
seem at all dangerous, though 
undeniably eccentric-looking. 
His hair fell in disorderly pro- 
fusion from under his high 
turban about his cheeks, which 
were of a uniform pale rhubarb 
tint ; his grey beard streamed 
out in three thin strands, and 
his long, narrow eyes, opal in 
hue, and set rather wide apart 
and at a slight angle, had a 
curious expression, part slyness 
and part childlike simplicity. 

“Dost thou doubt that I 
speak truth? I tell thee that 
I have been confined in that 
accursed vessel for countless 
centuries—how long, I know 
not, for it is beyond calcu- 
lation.” 

“TI should hardly have 
thought from your appearance, 
sir, that you had been so many 
years in bottle as all that,” 
said Horace, politely, “ but 
it’s certainly time you had a 
change. May I, if it isn’t 
indiscreet, ask how you came 
into such a very uncomfortable 
position? ~But probably you 
have forgotten by this time.” 

“Forgotten!” said the 
other, with a sombre red glow 
in his opal eyes. “ Wisely 
was it written: ‘ Let him that 
desireth oblivion confer bene- 
fits—but the memory of an 
injury endureth for ever.’ Z 
forget neither benefits nor 
injuries.” 

“An old gentleman with a 
thought Venti- 











grievance,” 


more. “And mad into the bargain. Nice 
person to have staying in the same house 
with one !” 

“Know, O best of mankind,” continued 
the stranger, “that he who now addresses 
thee is Fakrash-el-Aamash, one of the Green 
Jinn. And I dwelt in the Palace of the 
Mountain of the Clouds above the City of 
Babel in the Garden of Irem, which thou 
doubtless knowest by repute ?” 

“T fancy I Aave heard of it,” 
said Horace, as if it were an 
address in the Court Directory. 
* Delightful neighbourhood.” 

“‘T had a kinswoman, Bedeea- 
el-Jemal, who possessed incom- 


“I FORGET NEITHER BENEFITS NOR INJURIES, 
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parable beauty and manifold accomplish- 
ments. And seeing that, though a Jinneeyeh, 
she was of the believing Jinn, I dispatched 
messengers to Suleyman the Great, the 
son of Daood, offering him her hand in 
marriage. But a certain Jarjarees, the son 
of Rejmoos, the son of Iblees—may he be 
for ever accursed ! — looked with favour 
upon the maiden, and, going secretly unto 
Suleyman, persuaded him that I was prepar- 
ing a crafty snare for the King’s undoing.” 

“And, of course, you never thought of 
such a thing?” said Ventimore. 

“ By a venomous tongue the fairest motives 
may be rendered foul,” was the somewhat 
evasive reply. “Thus it came to pass that 
Suleyman—on whom be peace !—listened 
unto the voice of Jarjarees and refused to 
receive the maiden. Moreover, he commanded 
that I should be seized and imprisoned in a 
bottle of brass and cast into the Sea of 
El-Karkar, there to abide the Day of Doom.” 

“Too bad—really too bad!” murmured 
Horace, in a tone that he hoped was suffi- 
ciently sympathetic. 

“But now, by thy means, O thou of noble 
ancestors and gentle disposition, my deliver- 
ance hath been accomplished ; and if I were 
to serve thee for a thousand years, regarding 
nothing else, even thus could I not requite 
thee, and my so doing would be a small 
thing according to thy deserts !” 

“Pray don’t mention it,” said Horace ; 
“only too pleased if I’ve been of any use to 
you.” 

“In the sky it is written upon the pages of 
the air: ‘He who doth kind actions shall 
experience the like.’ Am I not an Efreet of 
the Jinn? Demand, therefore, and thou 
shalt receive.” 

“ Poor old chap!” thought Horace, “ he’s 
very cracked indeed. He'll be wanting to 
give me a present of some sort soon—and of 
course I can’t have that.... My dear 
Mr. Fakrash,” he said, aloud, “I’ve done 
nothing—nothing at all—and if I had, I 
couldn’t possibly accept any reward for it.” 

“What are thy names, and what calling 
dost thou follow ?” 

“T ought to have introduced myself before 

let me give you my card,” and Ventimore 
gave him one, which the other took and 
placed in his girdle. “ That’s my business 
address. I’m an architect, if you know what 
that is—a man who builds houses and 
churches—mosques, you know—in fact, any- 
thing, when he can get it to build.” 

“A useful calling indeed—and one to be 


rewarded with fine gold.” 
Vol. xix.—19- 
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“In my case,” Horace confessed, “ the 
reward has been too fine to be perceived. In 
other words, I’ve never deen rewarded, 
because I’ve never yet had the luck to get a 
client.” 

“ And what is this client of whom thou 
speakest ?” 

“Oh, well, some well-to-do merchant who 
wants a house built for him and doesn’t 
care how much he spends onit. There must 
be lots of them about—but they never seem 
to come in my direction.” 

“ Grant me a period of delay, and, if it be 
possible, I will procure thee such a client.” 

Horace could not help thinking that any 
recommendation from such a quarter would 
hardly carry much weight ; but, as the poor 
old man evidently imagined himself under an 
obligation, which he was anxious to discharge, 
it would have been unkind to throw cold 
water on his good intentions. 

“My dear sir,” he said, lightly, “if you 
should come across that particular type of 
client, and can contrive to impress him with 
the belief that I’m just the architect he’s 
looking out for—which, between ourselves, I 
am, though nobody’s discovered it yet—if 
you can get him to come to me, you will 
do me the very greatest service I could ever 
hope for. But don’t give yourself any trouble 
over it.” 

“Tt will be one of the easiest things that 
can be,” said his visitor, “ that is ” (and here 
a shade of rather pathetic doubt crossed his 
face) “ provided that anything of my former 
power yet remains unto me.” 

* Well, never mind, sir,” said Horace ; “ if 
you can’t, I shall take the will for the deed.” 

“ First of all, it will be prudent to learn 
where Suleyman is, that I may humble 
myself before him and make my peace.” 

“Yes,” said Horace, gently, “I would. I 
should make a point of that, sir. Not now, 
you know. He might be in bed. To-morrow 
morning.” 

“This is a strange place that I am in, and 
I know not yet in what direction I should 
seek him. But till I have found him, and 
justified myself in his sight, and had my 
revenge upon Jarjarees, mine enemy, I shall 
know no rest.” 

“ Well, but go to bed now, like a sensible 
old chap,” said Horace, soothingly, anxious 
to prevent this poor, demented Asiatic from 
falling into the hands of the police. “ Plenty 
of time to go and call on Suleyman to- 
morrow.” 

“T will search for him, even unto the 
uttermost ends of the earth !” 
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“ That’s right—you’re sure to find him in 
one of them. Only, don’t you see, it’s no 
use starting to-night—the last trains have 
gone long ago.” As he spoke, the night 
wind bore across the square the sound of 
Big Ben striking the quarters in Westminster 
Clock Tower, and then, after a pause, the 
solemn boom that announced the first of the 
small hours. “To-morrow,” thought Venti- 
more, “I'll speak to Mrs. Rapkin, and get 
her to send for a doctor and have him put 
under proper care—the poor old boy really 
isn’t fit to go about alone !” 

**T will start now—at once,” insisted the 
stranger, “for there is no time to be lost.” 

“Oh, come!” said Horace, “after so 
many thousand years, a few hours more or 
less won’t make any serious difference. And 
you can’t go out now—they’ve shut up the 
house. Do let me take you upstairs to your 
room, sir?” 

“Not so, for I must leave thee for a 
season, O young man of kind conduct. But 
may thy days be fortunate, and thy gate 
never cease to be repaired, and the nose of 
him that envieth thee be rubbed in the dust, 
for love for thee hath entered into my heart, 
and if it be permitted unto me, I will cover 
thee with the veils of my protection !” 

As he finished this harangue the speaker 
seemed, to Ventimore’s speechless amaze- 
ment, to slip through the wall behind him. 
At all events, he had left the room somehow 
—and Horace found himself alone. 

He rubbed the back of his head, which 
began to be painful. “ He can’t really have 
vanished through the wall,” he said to him- 
self. “ That’s too absurd. The fact is, I’m 
over-excited this evening—and no wonder, 
after all that’s happened. The best thing I 
can do is to go to bed at once!” 

Which he accordingly proceeded to do. 


CHAPTER V. 
CARTE BLANCHE. 


WHEN Ventimore woke next morning his 
headache had gone, and with it the recol- 
lection of everything but the wondrous and 
delightful fact that Sylvia loved him and had 
promised to be his some day. Her mother, 
too, was on his side ; why should he despair 
of anything after that? There was the 
Professor, to be sure—but even he might be 
brought to consent to an engagement, 
especially if it turned out that the brass 
bottle . . . and here Horace began to recall 
an extraordinary dream in connection with 
that rather speculative purchase of his. He 
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had dreamed that he had forced the bottle 
open, and that it proved to contain, not 
manuscripts, but an elderly Jinnee who 
alleged that he had been imprisoned there 
by the order of King Solomon ! 

What, he wondered, could have put so 
grotesque a fancy into his head, and then 
he smiled as he traced it to Sylvia’s playful 
suggestion that the bottle might contain a 
“genie,” as did the famous jar in the 
“Arabian Nights,” and to her father’s 
pedantic correction of the word to “ Jinnee.” 
Upon that slight foundation his sleeping 
brain had built up all that elaborate fabric— 
a scene so vivid and a story so circumstantial 
and plausible that, in spite of its extravagance, 
he could hardly even now persuade himself 
that it was entirely imaginary. The psy- 
chology of dreams is a subject which has a 
fascinating mystery, even for the least serious 
student. 

As he entered the sitting-room, where his 
breakfast awaited him, he looked round, 
half expecting to find the bottle lying with 
its lid off in the corner, as he had last seen it 
in his dream. 

Of course, it was not there, and he felt an 
odd relief. The auction-room people had 
not delivered it yet, and so much the better, 
for he had still to ascertain if it had anything 
inside it; and who knew that it might not 
contain something more to his advantage 
than a maundering old Jinnee with a 
grievance several thousands of years old? 

Breakfast over, he rang for his landlady, 
who presently appeared. Mrs. Rapkin was 
a superior type of her much-abused class. 
She was scrupulously clean and neat in her 
person ; her sandy hair was so smooth and 
tightly knotted that it gave her head the 
colour and shape of a Barcelona nut; she 
had sharp, beady eyes, nostrils that seemed 
to smell battle afar off, a wide, thin mouth 
that apparently closed with a snap, and a dry, 
whity-brown complexion suggestive of bran. 

But, if somewhat grim of aspect, she was 
a good soul and devoted to Horace, in whom 
she took almost a maternal interest, while 
regretting that he was not what she called 
“serous-minded enough” to get on in the 
world. Rapkin had wooed and married her 
when they were both in service, and he still 
took occasional jobs as an outdoor butler, 
though Horace suspected that his more 
staple form of industry was the consump- 
tion of gin-and-water and remarkably full- 
flavoured cigars in the basement parlour. 

“ Shall you be dining in this evening, sir?” 
inquired Mrs. Rapkin. 
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MR. RAPKIN, 


Don’t get anything in 
for me; I shall most probably dine at the 
club,” said Horace; and Mrs. Rapkin, who 
had a confirmed belief that all clubs were 


“T don’t know. 


hotbeds of vice and extravagance, sniffed 
disapproval. “By the way,” he added, “ if 
a kind of brass pot is sent here, it’s all right. 
I bought it ata sale yesterday. Be careful 
how you handle it—it’s rather old.” 

“ There was a vawse come late last night, 
sir ; I don’t know if it’s that, it’s old-fashioned 
enough.” 

“Then will you bring it up at once, 
please? I want to see it.” 

Mrs. Rapkin retired, to re-appear presently 
with the brass bottle. ‘I thought you’d 
have noticed it when you come in last night, 
sir,” she explained, “for I stood it in the 
corner, and when I see it this morning it was 
layin’ o’ one side and looking that dirty and 
disrespectable I took it down to give it a 
good clean, which it wanted it.” 

It certainly looked rather the better for 
it, and the marks or scratches on the cap 
were more distinguishable, but Horace 
was somewhat disconcerted to find that 
part of his dream was true—the bottle 
had been there. 

“T hope I’ve done nothing wrong,” 
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said Mrs. Rapkin, observing his ex- 
pression ; “I only used a little warm 
ale to it, which is a capital thing for 
brass-work, and gave it a scrub with 
‘Vitrolia’ soap — but it would take 
more than that to get all the muck off 
of it.” 

“Tt is all right, so long as you didn’t 
try to get the top off,” said Horace. 

“Why, the top was off it, sir. I 
thought you’d done it with the ’ammer 
and chisel when you got ’ome,” said 
his landlady, staring. “I found them 
‘ere on the carpet.” 

Horace started. Then ¢hat part was 
true, too! “Oh, ah,” he said, “ I believe 
I did. I’d forgotten. That reminds me. 
Haven’t you let the room above to— 
to an Oriental gentleman—a_ native, 
you know—wears a green turban?” 

“That I most certainly ‘ave mot, Mr. 
Ventimore,” said Mrs. Rapkin, with emphasis, 
“nor wouldn’t. Not if his turbin was all the 
colours of the rainbow—for I don’t ’old with 
such. Why, there was Rapkin’s own sister- 
in-law let her parlour floor to a Horiental—a 
Parsee he was, or one 0’ them Hafrican tribes 
—and reason she ’ad to repent of it, for all 
his gold spectacles! Whatever made you 
fancy I should let to a blackamoor ? ” 

“Oh, I thought I saw somebody about— 
er—answering that description, and I won- 
dered if P 

“Never in ¢Ais ’ouse, sir. Mrs. Steggars, 
next door but one, might let to such, for all 
I can say to the contrary, not being what 
you might call particular, and her rooms 


“a LITTLE WARM ALE.” 
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more suitable to savage notions—but I’ve 
enough on my hands, Mr. Ventimore, attend- 
ing to you—not keeping a girl to do the 
waiting, as why should I while I’m well able 
to do it better myself?” 

As soon as she relieved him of her presence 
he examined the bottle: there 
was nothing whatever inside 
it, which disposed of all the 
hopes he had entertained from 
that quarter. 

It was not difficult to ac- 
count for the visionary Oriental 
as an hallucination 
probably inspired 
by the heavy fumes 
(for he now believed 
in the fumes) which 
had doubtless re- 
sulted from the 
rapid decomposi- 
tion of some long- 
buried spices or 
similar substances 
suddenly exposed 
to the air. 

If any further explanation 
were needed, the accidental 
blow to the back of his 
head, together with the 
latent suggestion from the 
“ Arabian Nights,” would 
amply provide it. 

So, having settled these 


veces 
- 


points to his entire satisfac- “1 BEG YOUR PARDON,’ SAID VENTIMORI 


tion, he went to his office in 

Great Cloister Street, which he now had 
entirely to himself, and was soon engaged in 
drafting the specification for Beevor on which 
he had been working when so fortunately 
interrupted the day before by the Professor. 

The work was more or less mechanical, 
and could bring him no credit and little 
thanks, but Horace had the happy faculty of 
doing thoroughly whatever he undertook, and 
as he sat there by his wide-open window, he 
soon became entirely oblivious of all but the 
task before him. 

So much so that, even when the light 
became obscured for a moment, as if by 
some large and opaque body in passing, he 
did not look up immediately, and, when he 
did, was surprised to find the only arm-chair 
occupied by a portly person, who seemed to 
be trying to recover his breath. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Ventimore ; “I 
never heard you come in.” 

His visitor could only wave his hand in 
courteous deprecation, under which there 
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seemed a suspicion of bewildered embarrass- 
ment. He wasa rosy-gilled, spotlessly-clean, 
elderly gentleman, with white whiskers ; his 
eyes, just then slightly protuberant, were 
shrewd, but genial; he had a wide, jolly 
mouth and a double chin. He was dressed 
like a man who is above disguis- 

ing his prosperity; he wore a 

large, pear-shaped pearl in his 

crimson scarf, and had probably 

only lately discarded 

his summer white hat. 


” 


; ‘1 NEVER HEARD YOU COME IN.’ 


“ My dear sir,” he began, in a rich, throaty 
voice, as soon as he could speak; “my 
dear sir, you must think this is a most 


unceremonious way of—ah !—dropping in 
on you—of invading your privacy.” 

“Not at all,” said Horace, wondering 
whether he could possibly intend him to 
understand that he had come in by the 
window. “I’m afraid there was no one to 
show you in—my clerk is away just now.” 

“No matter, sir, no matter. I found my 
way up, as you perceive, The important, | 
may say the essential, fact is that I am here.” 

“Quite so,” said Horace; “and may I 
ask what brought you ?” 

“What brought——” the stranger’s eyes 
grew fishlike for the moment. “ Allow me, 
I—I shall come to that—in good time. I 
am still a littke—as you can see.” He glanced 
round the room. “You are, I think, an 
architect, Mr. ah—Mr. um—— ?” 

“Ventimore is my name,” said Horace, 
“and I am an architect.” 
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“ Ventimore, to be sure!” he put his hand 
in his pocket and produced a card: “ Yes, it’s 
all quite correct. I see 1 have the name here. 
And an architect, Mr. Ventimore, so I—I 
am given to understand, of immense ability.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t claim to be that,” said 
I may call myself fairly 


Horace, “ but 
competent.” 

“Competent? Why, of course you're 
competent. Do you suppose, sir, that I, a 
practical business man, should come to any 
one who was nof competent?” he said, with 
exactly the air of a man trying to convince 
himself—against his own judgment—that he 
was acting with the utmost prudence. 

“*Am I to understand that someone has 
been good enough to recommend me to 
you ?” inquired Horace. 

“Certainly not, sir, certainly not. JZ need 
no recommendation but my own judgment. 
I—ah—have a tolerable acquaintance with 
all that is going on in the art world, and I 
have come to the conclusion, Mr.—eh—ah— 
Ventimore, I repeat, the deliberate and un- 
assisted conclusion, that you are the one man 
living who can do what I want.” 

“Delighted to hear it,” said Horace, 
genuinely gratified. “When did you see 
any of my designs ? ” 

“Never mind, sir. I don’t decide with- 
out very good grounds. It doesn’t take me 
long to make up my mind, and when my 
mind is made up, I act, sir, I act. And, to 
come to the point, I have a small commis- 
sion—unworthy, I am quite aware, of your— 
ah—distinguished talent—which I should 
like to put in your hands.” 

“Is Ae going to ask me to attend a sale 
for him?” thought Horace. “I’m hanged 
if I do.” 

“I’m rather busy at present,” he said, 
dubiously, “as you may see. I’m not sure 
whether 

“T’ll put the matter in a nutshell, sir—in a 
nutshell. My name is Wackerbath, Samuel 
Wackerbath—tolerably well known, if I may 
say so, in City circles.” Horace, of course, 
concealed the fact that his visitor’s name and 
fame were unfamiliar to him. “I’ve lately 
bought a few acres on the Hampshire 
border, near the house I’m living in just now ; 
and I’ve been thinking—as I was saying to 
a friend only just now, as we were crossing 
Westminster Bridge—I’ve been thinking of 
building myself a little place there, just a 
humble, unpretentious home, where I could 
run down for the week-end and entertain a 
friend or two in a quiet way, and perhaps 
live some part of the year. Hitherto I’ve 
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rented places as I wanted ’em — old 
family seats and ancestral mansions and so 
forth: very nice in their way, but I want to 
feel under a roof of my own. I want to 
surround myself with the simple comforts, 
the—ah—unassuming elegance of an English 
country home. And you're the man—I feel 
more convinced of it with every word you 
say—you’re the man to do the job in style— 
ah—to execute the work as it should be 
done.” 

Here was the long-wished-for client at 
last! And it was satisfactory to feel that he 
had arrived in the most ordinary and common- 
place course, for no one could look at Mr. 
Samuel Wackerbath and believe for a moment 
that he was capable of floating through an 
upper window ; he was not in the least that 
kind of person. 

“T shall be happy to do my best,” said 
Horace, with a calmness that surprised him- 
self. “Could you give me some idea of the 
amount you are prepared to spend ?” 

“Well, I’m no Croesus—though I won't 
say I’m a pauper precisely —and, as I 
remarked before, I prefer comfort to 
splendour. I don’t think I should be justified 
in going beyond—well, say sixty thousand.” 

“ Sixty thousand!” exclaimed Horace, 
who had expected about a tenth of that sum. 
“Oh, not more than sixty thousand? I see.” 

“1 mean, on the house itself,” explained 
Mr. Wackerbath ; “there will be outbuildings, 
lodges, cottages, and so forth, and then some 
of the rooms I. should want specially 
decorated. Altogether, before we are 
finished, it may work out at about a hundred 
thousand. I take it that, with such a margin, 
you could—ah—run me up something that in 
a modest way would take the shine out of—I 
mean to say eclipse—anything in the adjoin- 
ing counties ?” 

“T certainly think,” said Horace, “ that for 
such a sum as that I can undertake that you 
shall have a home which will satisfy you.” 
And he proceeded to put the usual questions 
as to site, soil, available building materials, 
the accommodation that would be required, 
and so on. 

“You're young, sir,” said Mr. Wackerbath 
at the end of the interview, “ but I perceive 
you are up to all the tricks of the—I should 
say, versed in the minutie of your profession. 
You would like to run down and look at the 
ground, eh? Well, that’s only reasonable, 
and my wife and daughters will want to have 
their say in the matter—no getting on without 
pleasing the ladies, hey? Now, let me see. 
To-morrow’s Sunday. Why not come down 
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by the 8.45 a.m. to Lipsfield? I'll havea 
trap, or a brougham and pair, or something, 
waiting for you—take you over the ground 
myself, bring you back to lunch with us at 
Oriel Court, and talk the whole thing 
thoroughly over. Then we'll send you up 
to town in the evening, and you can start 
work the first thing on Monday. That suit 
you? Very well, then. We'll expect you 
to-morrow.” 

With this Mr. Wackerbath departed, leav- 
ing Horace, as may be imagined, absolutely 
overwhelmed by the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of his good fortune. He was no 
longer one of the unemployed: he had work 
to do, and, better still, work that would 
interest him, give him all the scope and 
opportunity he could wish for. With a client 
who seemed tractable, and to whom money 
was clearly no object, he might carry out 
some of his most ambitious ideas. 

Moreover, he would now be in a position 
to speak to Sylvia’s father without fear of a 
repulse. His commission on £60,000 would 
be £3,000, and that on the decorations and 
other work at least as much again—probably 
more. In a year he could marry without 
imprudence ; in two or three years he might 
be making a handsome income, for he felt 
confident that, with such a start, he would 
soon have as much work as he could under- 
take. 

He was ashamed of himself for ever 
having lost heart. What were the last few 
years of weary waiting but probation and 
preparation for this splendid chance, which 
had come just when he really needed it, and 
in the most simple and natural manner ? 

He loyally completed the work he had 
promised to do for Beevor, who would have 
to dispense with his assistance in future, and 
then he felt too excited and restless to stay 
in the office, and, after lunching at his club 
as usual, he promised himself the pleasure of 
going to Cottesmore Gardens and _ telling 
Sylvia his good news. 

It was still early, and he walked the whole 
way, as some vent for his high spirits, enjoy- 
ing everything with a new zest-—the dappled 
grey and salmon sky before him, the amber, 
russet, and yellow of the scanty foliage in 
Kensington Gardens, the pungent scent of 
fallen chestnuts and acorns and burning 
leaves, the blue-grey mist stealing between the 
distant tree-trunks, and then the cheery bustle 
and brilliancy of the High Street. Finally 
came the joy of finding Sylvia all alone, and 
witnessing her frank delight at what he had 
come to tell her, of feeling her hands on his 
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shoulders, and holding her in his arms, as 
their lips met for the first time. If on that 
Saturday afternoon there was a happier man 
than Horace Ventimore, he would have done 
well to dissemble his felicity, for fear of 
incurring the jealousy of the high gods. 
When Mrs. Futvoye returned, as she did 
only too soon, to find her daughter and 
Horace seated on the same sofa, she did not 
pretend to be gratified. “This is taking a 


most unfair advantage of what I was weak 
enough to say last night, Mr. Ventimore,” 
.“T thought I could have trusted 


she began. 
you !” 

**T shouldn’t have come so soon,” he said, 
“if my position were what it was only 
yesterday. But it’s changed since then, and 
I venture to hope that even the Professor 
won't object now to our being regularly 
engaged.” And he told her of the sudden 
alteration in his prospects. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Futvoye, “you 
better speak to my husband about it.” 

The Professor came in shortly afterwards, 
and Horace immediately requested a few 
minutes’ conversation with him in the study, 
which was readily granted. 

The study to which the Professor led the 
way was built out at the back of the house, 
and crowded with Oriental curios of every 
age and kind ; the furniture had been made 
by Cairene cabinet-makers, and along the 
cornices of the book-cases were texts from 
the Koran, while every chair bore the Arabic 
for “ Welcome” in a gilded firework on its 
leather back; the lamp was a_ perforated 
mosque lantern with long pendent glass 
tubes like hyacinth glasses ; a mummy-case 
smiled from a corner with laboured éon- 
homie. 

“Well,” began the Professor, as soon as 
they were seated, “so there was something 
in the brass bottle after all, then? Let’s have 
a look at it, whatever it is.” 

For the moment Horace had almost for- 
gotten the bottle. “Oh!” he said, “I—I 
got it open ; but there was nothing in it.” 

“Just as I anticipated, sir,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “I told you there couldn’t be any- 
thing in a bottle of that description ; it was 
simply throwing money away to buy it.” 

“I daresay it was, but I wished to speak 
to you on a much more important matter,” 
and Horace briefly explained his object. 

“ Dear me,” said the Professor, rubbing 
up his hair irritably, “dear me! I’d no idea 
of this—no idea at all. I was under the 
impression that you volunteered to act as 
escort to my wife and daughter at St. Luc 


had 
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purely out of good nature to relieve me from 
what—to a man of my habits in that extreme 
heat—would have been an arduous and dis- 
tasteful duty.” 

“ T was not wholly unsel- 
fish, I admit,” said Horace. 


ot an 
1899 
“DEAR ME! I'D NO IDEA OF THIS.” 
“T fell in love with your daughter, sir, the 
first day I met her—only I felt I had no 
right, as a poor man with no prospects, to 
speak to her or you at that time.” 

“A very creditable feeling—but I’ve yet to 
learn why you should have overcome it.” 

So, for the third time, Ventimore told the 
story of the sudden turn in his fortunes. 

“IT know this Mr. Samuel Wackerbath by 

name,” said the Professor ; * one of the chief 
partners in the firm of Akers and Coverdale, 
the great estate agents—a most influential 
man, if you can only succeed in satisfying 
nim. 
“Oh, I don’t feel any misgivings about 
that, sir,” said Horace. “I mean to build 
him a house that will be beyond his wildest 
expectations, and you see that in a year I 
shall have earned several thousands, and I 
need not say that I will make any settlement 
you think proper when I marry-——” 


“When you are in possession of those 
thousands,” remarked the Professor, drily, 
“ it will be time enough to talk of marrying 

and making settlements. Meanwhile, 
if you and Sylvia choose to consider 
yourselves engaged, I won’t object— 
only I must insist on having your 
promise that you won’t persuade her 
to marry you without her mother’s 
and my consent.” 

Ventimore gave this undertaking 
willingly enough, and they returned to 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Futvoye could 
hardly avoid asking Horace, in his 
new character of fiancé, to stay and 
dine, which it need not be said he 
was only too delighted to do. 

“There is one thing, my dear— 
er —Horace,” said the Pro- 
fessor, solemnly, after dinner, 
when the neat parlourmaid 
had left them at dessert, “ one 
thing on which I think it my 
duty to caution you. If you 
are to justify the confidence 
we have shown in sanctioning 
your engagement to Sylvia, 
you must curb this propensity 
of yours to needless extrava- 
gance.” 

“Papa!” cried Sylvia. 
“What cou/d have made you think Horace 
extravagant ?” 

“ Really,” said Horace, “I shouldn’t have 
called myself particularly so.” 

“ Nobody ever does call himself particularly 
extravagant,” retorted the Professor ; “ but I 
observed at St. Luc that you habitually gave 
fifty centimes as a pourboire when twopence, 
or even a penny, would have been hand- 
some. And no one with any regard for the 
value of money would have given a guinea 
for a worthless brass vessel on the bare 
chance that it might contain manuscripts, 
which (as anyone could have foreseen) it did 
not.” 

“But it’s not a bad sort of bottle, sir,” 
pleaded Horace. “If you remember, you 
said yourself the shape was unusual. Why 
shouldn’t it be worth all the money, and 
more ?” 

“To a collector, perhaps,” said the Pro- 
fessor, with. his wonted amiability, “ which 
you are not. No, I can only call it a sense- 
less and reprehensible waste of money.” 

“Well, the truth is,” said Horace, “I 
bought it with some idea that it might 
interest you.” 


“Then you were mistaken, sir. It does 
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not interest me. Why should I be interested 
in a metal jar which, for anything that 
appears to the contrary, may have been cast 
the other day at Birmingham ?” 

“But there zs something,” said Horace ; 
“a seal or inscription of some sort engraved 
on the cap. Didn’t I mention it ?” 

“You said nothing about an inscrip- 
tion before,” replied the Professor, 
with rather more interest. 


“What is the character— 
Arabic? Persian? Kufic ?” 

“1 really couldn’t say — 
it’s almost rubbed out — 
queer little triangular marks, 
something like birds’ foot- 
prints.” 

“That sounds like Cuneiform,” said the 
Professor, “‘ which would seem to point to a 
Phoenician origin. And, as I am acquainted 
with no Oriental brass earlier than the ninth 
century of our era, I should regard your 
description as, @ friori, distinctly unlikely. 
However, I should certainly like to have 
an opportunity of examining the bottle for 
myself some day.” 

“Whenever you please, Professor. 
can you come?” 

“Why, I’m so much occupied all day that 
I can’t say for certain when I can get up to 
your office again.” 

“My own days will be fairly full now,” 
said Horace; “and the thing’s not at the 
office, but in my rooms at Vincent Square. 
Why shouldn’t you all come and dine quietly 
there some evening next week, and then you 
could examine the inscription comfortably 
afterwards, you know, Professor, and find out 
what it really is? Do say you will.” He 
was eager to have the privilege of entertain- 


When 


“1 CAN ONLY CALL IT A SENSELESS 
WASTE 
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ing Sylvia in his own rooms for the first 
time. 

“No, no,” said the Professor; “I see no 
reason why you should be troubled with the 
entire family. I may drop in alone some 
evening and take the luck of the pot, sir.” 

“Thank you, papa,” put in 

Sylvia; “but Z should like to 

come too, please, and hear what 

you think of Horace’s 

bottle. And I’m dying 

to see his rooms. | 

believe they’re fear- 
fully luxurious.” 

“T trust,” observed 
her father, “that they 
are far indeed from 
answering that des- 
cription. If they did, 
I should consider it 
a most unsatisfactory 
indication of Horace’s 
character.” 

“There’s nothing 
magnificent about 
them, I assure you,” 
said Horace. “Though 
it’s true I’ve had them 
done up and all that 
sort of thing at my 
own expense — but 
quite simply. I 
couldn't afford to 
spend much on them. 
But do come and see 
them. I must havea 
little dinner, to celebrate my good fortune— 
it will be so jolly if you'll all three come.” 

“If we do come,” stipulated the Professor, 
“it must be on the distinct understanding 
that you don’t provide an elaborate banquet. 
Plain, simple, wholesome food, well cooked, 
such as we have had this evening, is all that 
is necessary. More would be ostentatious.” 

“My dear dad!” protested Sylvia, in 
distress at this somewhat dictatorial speech. 
“Surely you can leave all that to Horace !” 

“Horace, my dear, understands that, in 
speaking as I did, I was simply treating him 
as a potential member of my family.” Here 
Sylvia made a private little grimace. “No 
young man who contemplates marrying should 
allow himself to launch into extravagance on 
the strength of prospects which, for all he 
can tell,” said the Professor, genially, “may 
prove fallacious. On the contrary, if his 
affection is sincere, he will incur as little 
expense as possible, put by every penny he 
can save, rather than subject the girl he 


OF MONEY.” 
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professes to love to the ordeal of a long 
engagement. In other words, the truest 
lover is the best economist.” 

“JT quite understand, sir,” said Horace, 
good-temperedly ; “it would be foolish of 
me to attempt any ambitious form of enter- 
tainment—especially as my landlady, though 
an excellent plain cook, is not exactly a 
cordon bleu. So you can come to my modest 
board without misgivings.” 

Before he left, a provisional date for the 
dinner was fixed for an evening towards the 
end of the next week, and Horace walked 
home, treading on air rather than hard paving- 
stones, ana “striking the stars with his up- 
lifted head.” 

The next day he went down to Lipsfield 
and made the acquaintance of the whole 





“THE WACKERBATH FAMILY WERE ALL 
ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT THE 
PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSE.” 


Wackerbath family, who were all enthusiastic 
about the proposed country house. The site 
was.a fine one, and would command exten- 


sive views. -He-came back to town the same 
Vol. xix. —20. 
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evening, having spent a pleasant day and 
learnt enough of his client’s requirements, 
and—what was even more important — 
those of his client’s wife and daughters, to 
enable him to begin work upon the sketch 
plans the next morning. 

He had not been long in his rooms at 
Vincent Square, and was still agreeably 
engaged in recalling the docility and ready 
appreciation with which the Wackerbaths had 
received his suggestions and rough sketches, 
their compliments and absolute confidence in 
his skill, when he had a shock which was as 
disagreeable as it was certainly unexpected. 

For the wall before him parted like a film, 
and through it stepped, smiling benignantly, 
the green-robed figure of Fakrash-el-Aamash 
the Jinnee. 


CAAPTER VI. 


EMBARRAS DE RICHESSES. 


VENTIMORE had so thoroughly convinced 

himself that the released Jinnee was purely a 
creature of his own 
imagination, that he 
rubbed his eyes with a 
start, hoping that they 
had deceived him. 

“Stroke thy head, O 
merciful and meritorious 
one,” said his visitor, 
“and recover thy faculties 
to receive good tidings. 
For it is indeed I— 
Fakrash - el - Aamash — 
whom thou beholdest.” 

“T—I’m delighted to 
see you,” said Horace, 
as cordially as he could. 
“Ts there anything I can 
do for you?” 

“Nay, for hast thou 
not done me the greatest 
of all services by setting 
me free? ‘To escape out 
of a bottle is pleasant. 
And to thee I owe my 
deliverance.” 

It was all true, then: 
he had really let an im- 
prisoned Genius, or 
Jinnee, or whatever it 
was, out of that bottle! 
He knew he could not 

be dreaming now — he. only wished he 
were. However, since it was done, his best 
course seemed to be to put a good face on 
it, and persuade this uncanny being some- 
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how to go away and leave him in peace for 
the future. 

“Oh, that’s all right, my dear sir,” he 
said, “don't think any more about it. I—I 
rather understood you to say that you were 
starting ona journey in search of Solomon ?” 

“T have been, and returned. For I visited 
sundry cities in his dominions, hoping that 
b,; chance 1 might hear news of him, but I 
refrained from asking directly lest thereby I 
should engender suspicion, and so Suleyman 
should learn of my escape before I could 
obtain an audience of him and implore 
justice.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think that was likely,” 
said Horace. “If I were you, I should go 
straight back and go on travelling till I did 
find Suleyman.” 

“Well was it said: ‘Pass not any door 
without knocking, lest haply that which thou 
seekest should be behind it.’” 

“Exactly,” said Horace. “Do each city 
thoroughly, house by house, and don’t neglect 
the smallest clue. ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try, try again!’ as one of our 
own poets teaches.” 

“*Try, try, try again,’” echoed the Jinnee, 
with an admiration that was almost fatuous. 
‘ Divinely gifted truly was he who composed 
such a verse!” 


“He has a great reputation as a sage,” 
said Horace, “and the maxim is considered 


one of his happiest efforts. Don’t you think 
that, as the East is rather thickly populated, 
the less time you lose in following the poet’s 
recommendation the better ?” 

“Tt may be as thou sayest. But know 
this, O my son, that wheresoever I may 
wander, I shall never cease to study how I 
may most fitly reward thee for thy kindness 
towards me. For nobly was it said: ‘If I 
be possessed of wealth and be not liberal, 
may my head never be extended !’” 

“ My good sir,” said Horace, “do please 
understand that if you were to offer me any 
reward for—for a very ordinary act of 
courtesy, I should be obliged to decline 
it.” 

“ But did’st thou not say that thou wast 
sorely in need of a client ?” 

“That was so at the time,” said Horace ; 
“but since I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you, I have met with one who is all I could 
possibly wish for.” 

“T am indeed rejoiced to hear it,” returned 
the Jinnee, “for thou showest me that I 
have succeeded in performing the first 
service which thou hast demanded of me.” 

Horace staggered under this severe blow 
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to his pride ; for the moment he could only 
gasp: “‘ You—you sent him to me!” 

“T, and no other,” said the Jinnee, beam- 
ing with satisfaction ; “for while, unseen of 
men, I was circling in air, resolved to attend 
to thy affair before beginning my search for 
Suleyman (on whom be peace !), it chanced 
that I overheard a human being of prosperous 
appearance say aloud upon a bridge that he 
desired to erect for himself a palace if he 
could but find an architect. So, perceiving 
thee afar off seated at an open casement, I 
immediately transported him to the place 
and delivered him into thy hands ” 

“ But he knew my name—he had my card 
in his pocket,” said Horace. 

“T furnished him with the paper contain- 
ing thy names and abode, lest he should be 
ignorant of them.” 

“Well, look here, Mr. Fakrash,” said the 
unfortunate Horace, “I know you meant 
well—but ever do a thing like that again! 
If my brother-architects came to know of it 
I should be accused of most unprofessional 
behaviour. I’d no idea you would take that 
way of introducing a client to me, or I 
should have stopped it at once!” 

“Tt was an error,” said Fakrash. “No 
matter. I will undo this affair, and devise 
some other and better means of serving 
thee.” 

Horace groaned. Undo it ? 
it be undone now without 
scandal ? 

“No, no,” he said, “for Heaven’s sake, 
leave things alone—you'll only make them 
worse. Forgive me, my dear Mr. Fakrash, 
I’m afraid I must seem most ungrateful ; 
but—but I was so taken by surprise. And, 
really, I am extremely obliged to you. For, 
though the means you took were—were a 
little irregular, you have done me a very 
great service.” 

“It is naught,” said the Jinnee, “ compared 
to those I hope to render so great a bene- 
factor.” 

“ But, indeed, you mustn’t think of trying 
to do any more for me,” urged Horace, who 
felt the absolute necessity of expelling any 
scheme of further benevolence from the 
Jinnee’s head once and for all. “ You have 
done enough. Why, thanks to you, I am 
engaged to builda palace that will keep me 
hard at work and happy for ever so long.” 

“ Are human beings then so enamoured of 
hard labour?” asked Fakrash, in wonder. 
“Tt is not thus with the Jinn.” 

“] love my work for its own sake,” said 
Horace, “and then, when I have finished it, 


How could 
some open 
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I shall have earned a very fair amount of 
money—which is particularly important to 
me just now.” 

“And why, my son, art thou so desirous 
of obtaining riches ?” 

“ Because,” said Horace, “unless a man is 
tolerably well off in these days he cannot 
hope to marry.” 

Fakrash smiled with indulgent compassion. 
“ How excellent is the saying of one of old : 
‘He who adventureth upon matrimony is 
like unto one who thrusteth his hand into a 
sack containing many thousands of serpents 
and one eel. Yet, if Fate so decree, he may 
draw forth the eel.’ And thou art comely, 
and of an age when it is natural to desire the 
love of a maiden. Therefore, be of good 

heart and a_ cheerful 
eye, and it may be 
that, when I am more 
at leisure, I shall find 


““* PLEASE DON’T TROUBLE TO FIND ME ANYTHING OF THE SORT,” SAID HORACE, HASTILY.” 
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thee a helpmate who shall rejoice thy 
soul.” 

“ Please don’t trouble to find me anything 
of the sort!” said Horace, hastily, with a 
mental vision of some helpless and scandalized 
stranger being shot into his dwelling like 
coals. “I assure you I would much rather 
win a wife for myself in the ordinary way— 
as, thanks to your kindness, I have every 
hope of doing before long.” 

“Ts there already some damsel for whom 
thy heart pineth ? If so, fear not to tell me her 
names and dwelling-place, and I will assuredly 
obtain her for thee.” 

But Ventimore had seen enough of the 
Jinnee’s Oriental methods to doubt his tact 
and discretion where Sylvia was concerned. 
“No, no; of course not. I spoke generally,” 
he said. “It’s exceedingly kind of you—but 
I do wish I could make you understand that 
I am overpaid as it is. You have put me in 
the way to make a name and fortune for 
myself. If I fail, it will be my own fault. 
And, at all events, I want nothing more from 
you. If you mean to find Suleyman (on 

whom be peace!) you must 
go and live in the East alto- 
gether—for he certainly isn’t 
over here ; you must give up 
your whole time to it, keep 


as quiet as possible, and don’t 
be discouraged by any reports 


you may hear. Above all, 
never trouble your head about 
me or my affairs again !” 

“©, thou of wisdom and 
eloquence,” said Fakrash, 
“this is most excellent advice. 
I will go then, but may I 
drink the cup of 
perdition if I 
become unmind- 
ful of thy bene- 
volence !” 

And, raising 
his joined hands 
above his head 
as he spoke, he 
sank, feet fore- 
most, through the 
carpet and was 
gone. 

“Thank Hea- 
ven,’ thought 
Ventimore, “ he’s 
taken the hint at 
last: I don’t 
think I’m likely 
to see any more 
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of him. I feel an ungrateful brute for 
saying so, but I can’t help it. I can aot 
stand being under any obligation to a Jinnee 
who’s been shut up in a beastly brass bottle 
ever since the days of Solomon, who probably 
had very good reasons for putting him there.” 

Horace next asked himself whether he was 
bound in honour to disclose the facts to Mr. 
Wackerbath and give him the opportunity 
of withdrawing from the agreement if he 
thought fit. 

On the whole, he saw no necessity for 
telling him anything ; the only possible result 
would be to make his client suspect his 
sanity; and who would care to employ an 
insane architect? Then, if he retired from 
the undertaking without any explanations, 
what could he say to Sylvia? What would 
Sylvia’s father say to Aim? There would 
certainly be an end to his engagement. 

After all, he had not been to blame; the 
Wackerbaths were quite satisfied. He felt 
perfectly sure that he could justify their 
selection of him ; he would wrong nobody by 
accepting the commission, while he would 
only offend them, injure himself irretrievably, 
and lose all hope of gaining Sylva if he made 
any attempt to undeceive them. 

And Fakrash was gone, never to return. So, 
on all these considerations, Horace decided 
that silence was his only possible policy, and, 
though some moralists may condemn his 
onduct as disingenuous and wanting in true 
moral courage, I venture to doubt whether 
any reader, however independent, straight- 
forward, and indifferent to notoriety and 
ridicule, would have behaved otherwise in 
Ventimore’s extremely delicate and difficult 
position. 


Some days passed, every working hour of 
which was spent by Horace in the rapture of 


creation. To every man with the soul of an 
artist in him there comes—only too seldom in 
most cases—a revelation of latent power that 
he had not dared to hope fer. And now with 
Ventimore years of study and theorizing which 
he had often been tempted to think wasted 
began to bear golden fruit. He designed and 
drew with a rapidity and originality, a sense 
of perfect mastery of the various problems to 
be dealt with, and a delight in the working 
out of mass and detail, so intoxicating that 
he almost dreaded lest he should be the 
victim of some self-delusion. 

His evenings were, of course, spent with the 
Futvoyes, in discovering Sylvia in some new 
and yet more adorable aspect. Altogether, 
he was very much in love, very happy, and 
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very busy—three states not invariably found 
in combination. 

And, as he had foreseen, he had effectually 
got rid of Fakrash, who was evidently too 
engrossed in the pursuit of Solomon to think 
of anything else. And there seemed no 
reason why he should abandon his search for 
a generation or two, for it would probably 
take all that time to convince him ‘that that 
mighty monarch was no longer on the throne. 

“It would have been too brutal to tell 
him myself,” thought Horace, “ when he was 
so keen on having his case reheard. And it 
gives him an object, poor old buffer, and 
keeps him from interfering in my affairs, so 
it’s best for both of us.” 

Horace’s little dinner-party had been twice 
postponed, till he had begun to have a 
superstitious fear that it never would come 
off; but at length the Professor had been 
induced to give an absolute promise for a 
certain evening. 

On the day before, after breakfast, Horace 
had summoned his landlady to a consulta- 
tion on the menu. “Nothing elaborate, 
you know, Mrs. Rapkin,” said Horace, who, 
though he would have liked to provide a 
feast of all procurable delicacies for Sylvia’s 
refection, was obliged to respect her father’s 
prejudices. “ Just a simple dinner, thoroughly 
well cooked, and nicely served—as you know 
so well how to do it.” 

“T suppose, sir, you would require Rapkin 
to wait?” 

As the ex-butler was liable to trances on 
these occasions, during which he could do 
nothing but smile and bow with speechless 
politeness, as he dropped sauce-boats and 
plates, Horace replied that he thought of 
having someone in, to avoid troubling Mr. 
Rapkin, but his wife expressed such con 
fidence in her husband’s proving equal to 
all emergencies, that Ventimore waived the 
point, and left it to her to hire extra help if 
she thought fit. 

“ Now, what soup can you give us?” he 
inquired, as Mrs. Rapkin stood at attention 
and quite unmollified. 

After protracted mental conflict, she 
grudgingly suggested gravy soup—which 
Horace thought too unenterprising, and 
rejected in favour of mock turtle. “ Well, 
then, fish?” he continued; “how about 
fish ?” 

Mrs. Rapkin dragged the depths of her 
culinary resources for several seconds, and 
finally brought to the surface what she called 
“a nice fried sole.” Horace would not hear 
of it, and urged her to aspire to salmon ; she 
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substituted smelts, which he opposed by a 
happy inspiration of turbot and lobster sauce. 
The sauce, however, presented insuperable 
difficulties to her mind, and she offered a 
compromise in the form of cod—which he 
finally accepted as a fish which the Professor 
could hardly censure for ostentation. 

Next came the no less difficult questions 
of entrée or no entrée, of joint and bird. 
“‘What’s in season just now?” said 
Horace; “let me see” — and 
glanced out of 
window as he 
spoke, as though 
in search of some 
outside suggestion 
.- « “Camels, by 
Jove,” he suddenly 
exclaimed. 

‘* Camels, Mr. 

Ventimore, sir?” 

repeated Mrs. Rap- 

kin, in some be- 
wilderment, and then, re- 
mem bering that he was given 
to untimely flippancy, she 
gave a tolerant little cough. 

“Tl be shot if they aren't 
camels!” said Horace. “ What do 
you make of ’em, Mrs. Rapkin?” 

Out of the faint mist which hung 
over the farther end of the 
square advanced a proces- 
sion of tall, dust-coloured 
animals, with long, delicately 
poised necks and a mincing 
gait. Even Mrs. Rapkin 
could not succeed in making 
anything of them 
except camels. 

“What the deuce 
does a caravan of 
camels want in 
Vincent Square?” 
said Horace, with 
a sudden qualm 
for which he could 
not quite account. 

“Most likely 
they belong to the 
Barnum Show, sir,” suggested his landlady. 
“I did hear they were coming to Olympia 
again this year.” 

“Why, of course,” cried Horace, intensely 
relieved. “It’s on their way from the 
Docks—at least, it isn’t oué of their way. Or 
probably the main road’s up for repairs. 
lhat’s it—they’ll turn off to the left at the 
corner. See, they’ve got Arab drivers with 
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them. Wonderful how the fellows manage 
them.” 

“It seems to me, sir,” said Mrs, Rapkin, 
“ that they’re coming our way—they seem to 
be stopping outside.” 

“Don’t talk such infernal——I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Rapkin; but why on earth 
should Barnum and Bailey’s camels come 
out of their way to call on me? It’s 
ridiculous, you 
know!” said 
Horace, irritably. 

“ Ridicklous it 
may be, sir,” she 
retorted, ‘‘but 
they’re all layin’ 


“A CARAVAN OF CAMELS,” 


down on the road opposite our 
door, as you can see—and them 
niggers is making sigrs to you to 
come out and speak to ’em.” 

It was true enough. One by 
one the camels, which were ap- 
parently of the purest breed, folded 

themselves up in a row like camp-stools at a 
sign from their attendants, who were now 
making profound salaams towards the 
window where Ventimore was standing. 

“IT suppose I’d better go down and see 
what they want,” he said, with rather a sickly 
smile. “They may have lost the way to 
Olympia... .. I only hope Fakrash isn’t 
at the bottom of this,” he thought, as he 
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went downstairs. ‘“ But he’d come himself— 
at all events, he wouldn’t send me a message 
on such a lot of camels!” As he appeared on 
the doorstep all the drivers flopped down 
and rubbed their flat, black noses on the 
curbstone. 
“For Heaven's sake get 
up!” said Horace, angrily. 
“This isn’t Hammersmith. 
Turn to the left, into the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, and 
ask a policeman the nearest 
way to Olympia.” 
“Be not angry with thy 
slaves!” said the head 
driver, in excellent English. 
“ We are here by command 
of Fakrash-el-Aamash, our 
lord, whom we are bound 
to obey. And we have 
brought thee these as gifts.” 


“ALL THE DRIVERS FLOPPED DOWN,” 


“My compliments to your master,” said 
Horace, between his teeth, “and tell him 
that a London architect has no sort of 
occasion for camels. Say that I am extremely 
obliged — but am compelled to decline 
them.” 

“O highly born one,” explained the 
driver, “the camels are not a gift—but the 
loads which are upon the camels. Suffer us, 
therefore, since we dare not disobey our 
lord’s commands, to carry these trifling 
tokens of his goodwill into thy dwelling and 
depart in peace.” 

Horace had not noticed till then that, 
every camel bore a heavy burden, which the 
attendants were now unloading. “Oh, if 
you must/” he said, not too graciously, 
“only do look sharp about it—there’s a 
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crowd collecting already, and I don’t want 
to have a constable here.” 

He returned to his rooms, where he found 
Mrs. Rapkin paralyzed with amazement. 
“Tt—it’s all right,” he said; “I’d forgotten 


—it’s only a few Oriental 
things from the place where 
that brass bottle came 
from, you know. They’ve 
left them here—on approval.” 

“Seems funny their sending their goods 
‘ome on camels, sir, doesn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Rapkin. 

“Not at all funny!” said Horace; “they 
—they’re an enterprising firm—their way of 
advertising.” 

One after another, a train of dusky attend- 
ants entered, each of whom deposited his 
load on the floor with a guttural grunt and 
retired backward, until the sitting-room was 
blocked with piles of sacks, and bales, and 
chests, whereupon the head driver appeared 
and intimated that the tale of gifts was com- 
plete. “I wonder what sort of tip this fellow 
expects,” thought Horace ; “‘a sovereign seems 
shabby—but. it’s all I can run to. [I'll try 
him with that.” 
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But the overseer repudiated all idea of a 
gratuity with stately dignity, and as Horace 
saw him to the gate, he found a stolid con- 
stable by the railings. 

“This won’t do, you know,” said the con- 
stable ; “ these ’ere camels must move on—or 
I shall ’ave to interfere.” 

“It’s all right, constable,” said Horace, 
pressing into his hand the sovereign the head 
driver had rejected ; “ they're going to move 
on now. They’ve brought 
me a few presents from— 
from a friend of mine in the 
East.” 

By this time the attendants 
had mounted the kneeling 
camels, which rose © with 
them, and swung off round 
the square in a long, sway- 
ing trot that soon left the 
crowd far behind, staring 
blankly after the caravan as 
camel after camel disap- 
peared into the haze. 

“T shouldn’t mind knowin’ 
that friend o’ yours, sir,” 
said the constable ; “ open- 
‘anded sort o’ gentleman, I 
should think ?” 

“Very,!” said Horace, 
savagely, and returned to 
his room, which Mrs. Rapkin 
had now left. 

His hands shook, though 
not with joy, as he untied 
some of the sacks and bales 
and forced open the out- 
landish - looking chests, the 
contents of which almost 
took away his breath. 

For in the bales were 
carpets and tissues which he 
saw at a glance must be of 
fabulous antiquity and beyond all price ; the 
sacks held golden ewers and vessels of strange 
workmanship and pantomimic proportions ; 
the chests were full of jewels — ropes of 
creamy-pink pearls as large as average onions, 
Strings of uncut rubies and emeralds, the 
smallest of which would have been a tight 
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fit in an ordinary collar-box, and diamonds, 
roughly facetted and polished, each the size 
of a cocoanut, in whose hearts quivered a 
liquid and prismatic radiance. 

On the most moderate computation, the 
total value of these gifts would probably 
greatly exceed a hundred millions; never 
probably in the world’s history had any 
treasury contained so rich a store. 

It would have been difficult for anybody, 
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“THE CONTENTS ALMOST TOOK AWAY HIS BREATH.” 


on suddenly fincing himself the possessor of 
this immense incalculable wealth, to make 
any comment quite worthy of the situation ; 
but, surely, none could have been more 
inadequate and, indeed, inappropriate than 
Horace’s—which, heartfelt as it was, was con- 
fined to the simple monosyllable—“ Damn !” 


(Zo be continued.) 











Pigeons as Messengers of War. 


By A. H. 


MS HE first extensive practical 

application of racing pigeons 

as messengers in time of war 

was when Paris was environed 

by the German army in 1870. 

Some time after communi- 

cation had been cut off from the outer world 

a number of pigeon-fanciers came forward 

and offered to place the services of their 

birds at the disposal of the authorities for 

the purpose of obtaining communication. 

This was ridiculed for some time, but at last 

an eminent aeronaut who had volunteered to 

cross the Prussian lines in a balloon agreed 

to take a consignment of pigeons with him, 

and it was by means of these birds that the 

first news was brought to the beleaguered 
citizens of Paris. 

Only those who have been in such an 
unfortunate position can imagine the 
welcome extended to the brave little pigeon 
messenger. Others followed, and by means 
of further balloons some of the pigeons which 
returned made journeys over the Prussian 
lines as many as a dozen. times—in 
fact, a pigeon post was established from 
Tours. This post was recognised by the 
English postal authorities, and letters at the 
cost of half a franc a word were sent from 
Tours to Paris as fast as the pigeons could 
be got out by balloon and conveyed from 
the places where they descended to Tours. 

The letters, which were limited to twenty 
words, were set up in type, micro-photo- 
graphed on thin films of collodion, inclosed 
in small quills, and attached to one of the 
tail feathers of the bird. 

So complete was this organization that it 
gave an immediate impetus to other coun- 
tries to establish pigeon posts. As soon as 
peace was restored France set to work to 
establish a complete pigeon post throughout 
the country. Germany, too, was not slow to 
recognise the immense value that such an 
auxiliary means of communication might be, 
and at the present time nearly every large 
fortification in Germany has a well-established 
loft of pigeons under command. Russia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal all have their pigeon posts. The 
birds are regularly trained and kept ready for 
service. Itis to be regretted that military 
lofts had not been established throughout 
South Africa during the time of peace, for 
such messengers would undoubtedly have 
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proved invaluable in the case of Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking. 

As it is, a few private fanciers placed their 
birds at the disposal of the authorities as in 
the case of the French fanciers in 1870, and 
it was by this means that the first tidings 
from our gallant troops who were confined 
in Ladysmith were received. 

Mr. E. Lee, of Pietermaritzburg, was one 
of those who placed his birds at the disposal 
of the authorities. They were carried through 
to Ladysmith by an armoured train the day 
prior to communication being cut off ; and 
the photograph of this gentleman and his 
bird is particularly interesting, as the bird 
depicted is the first to have been of service 
as a messenger of war to the English 
Government. 

It may be interesting to consider the 
speed at which pigeons could convey mes- 
sages of war. Much depends on atmo- 
spheric conditions and the time of the year. 
In the summer time birds are endowed with 
greater endurance than at other periods, and 
on a warm, genial day can easily cover a 
speed of 1,320yds. per minute. With a 
strong breeze behind them they will fly at an 
even greater speed than this. As to dis- 
tances, I am firmly convinced that in order 
to place complete reliance on the prompt 
return of a pigeon messenger too excessive 
distances must not be asked of them, but 
they are thoroughly reliable in fine weather 
from 50 to 150 miles. 

It is most essential, however, that in 
making use of pigeons as messengers of 
war they should be kept in perfect health 
and condition, for a bird that is not well 
cannot be expected to face the elements and 
return to its loft. The question whether it 
is sight or instinct by which the messenger is 
guided has been frequently discussed. After 
many years’ practical experience with these 
little messengers I have come to the con- 
clusion that sight and intelligence are the 
main factors guiding them to their homes, 
for the fact cannot be lost sight of that 
when sent on their journey in foggy weather, 
or at night, their faculties entirely fail 
them, whereas in the case of migratory 
birds guided by instinét, they fly by night as 
well as by day. 

As showing the wonderful staying powers 
of these little messengers, I would refer to 
the performances of several racing pigeons 
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MR, LEE, OF PIETERMARITZBURG, WITH THE FIRST PIGEON WHICH BROUGHT NEWS 


From a) FROM LADYSMITH. 


during the past season. In the National 
Flying Club’s race from Lerwick, Shetland 


Islands, His Royal Highness the Prince of 


Wales, who owns a racing stud, had a bird 
which covered the distance of 510 miles 
at a speed of. 1,307 yards per minute ; 
Mr. P. Clutterbuck’s bird, in the same 
race, flying at the rate of 1,298 yards per 
minute, covering a distance of 587 miles. 

But although 
these distances 
are possible there 
would be great 
danger in placing 
reliance on 
pigeons as war 
messengers for 
such jou-neys in 
case the weather 
should prove un- 


favourable. 
The first official 
recognition that 


pigeons might be 
of service in Great 
Britain was made 
a year or two 
back, when the 
Royal Naval Lofts 
were founded. 
There are three 
Governmental 
lofts — at Ports- 
mouth, Dart- 


mouth, and Shoe- 
Vol. xix.—21 
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THE ROYAL NAVAL LOFTS, PORTSMOUTH. 


buryness. The 
Portsmouth _ lofts 
are situated in the 
Royal Clarence 
Victualling Yard, 
Gosport, and have 
a fine open sea- 
front, and _ great 
foresight has been 
displayed in the 
selection of the 
spot on which 
they stand. The 
birds in these 
lofts are numbered 
and registered in 
the same manner 
as our bluejackets. 

In one corner 
of the lofts an 
office is fitted up, 
in which the 
official log-books 
are kept. These 
books are of the most elaborate description, 
giving every detail; they consist of one 
for keeping a record of liberation, another 
for a record of pigeons homing at the 
loft ; and in addition to these, stud registers 
and weekly and monthly report books, so 
that the trials and experiences of every 
pigeon are duly entered up and reported to 
head-quarters. There is also a register of 
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messages kept, in which the messages carried 
by each bird are pasted up and details 
entered in a most systematic manner. 
Amongst the messages to be found in this 
book are several that have been sent to the 
lofts by Her Majesty the Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family when crossing 
the Channel. 

From the illustration of the Royal Naval 
Lofts at Portsmouth, it will be seen that 
there is an upper and lower division. The 
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what is described as the south-east loft. 
On the western side is the south-west loft. 
The birds in each loft are ringed with a ring on 
a different leg, odd numbers on one leg, even 
numbers on another, so that at a glance it 
can be seen if a bird is in its wrong loft. 
The occupants of the south-east loft are 
trained over courses in that direction, and 
those in the south-west loft treated in the 

same manner. 
The bird’s entrance to the loft and exit is 
through a trap; to reach 
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the loft from the trap the 
birds have to pass through 
small boxes or apertures 
just sufficiently large for 
a pigeon to pass through. 
Directly a bird enters one 
of these boxes it is 
automatically shut in by a 
slide which slips down 
behind without any noise, 
and immediately an 
electric bell starts ringing 
in the office below, where- 
upon the attendant pro- 
ceeds into the loft, 
removes the message from 
the bird, and it is let fly into 
its proper quarters without 
any possibility of spoiling 
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INTERIOR OF THE ROVAL NAVAL LOFTS. 


lower portion is devoted to permanent 
occupants ; these have been bought from all 
parts of Europe, the most recent purchases 
having come from the famous loft of the late 
M. Toulet, of Belgium. A very wise rule 
has been made in stocking these lofts, to 
purchase only the best proved messengers ; 
and no doubt the English naval lofts, if for 
no other purposes, should prove excellent 
breeding establishments, for rearing birds 
with which to stock any lofts that it may now 
be deemed necessary to found in South Africa 
or any of the frontiers of India. 

A noticeable feature in the naval lofts is the 
tameness and tractability of the birds; this 
is brought about by the naval officers in 
charge of the birds, who are taught to treat 
them with care, for pigeons are most in- 
telligent creatures, and unless their attendant 
is very gentle with them they will not enter 
the loft on their return with a message. 

For the purpose of avoiding complications 
and saving time an excellent plan has been 
adopted : the upper lofts are divided in the 
centre by a recess leading to the trap and 
entrance. On the eastern side of this recess is 


it from entering again on 
some future occasion. 

The method by which pigeons now carry 
messages is, if anything, a more simple one 
than that adopted in the Franco-German War 
of 1870. Each pigeon is, as I have already 
pointed out, known in the log by the metal 
band on its leg and the number. In addition 
to this, the other leg of the biid bears a stout 
rubber ring, and when a message is required 
to be sent, it is placed between the rubber 
ring and the leg, which keeps it in position, 
and the bird has no inclination to settle and 
pick the message off, having always been 
accustomed to wear the rubber band. 

It may not be generally known that France 
and Germany are well equipped with war 
messengers in communication with the 
English coast. The Belgian fishing-boats 
frequently bring large numbers of birds up 
the Thames for liberation to return to both 
France and Germany. 

So convinced are Frenchmen that pigeons 
might be a source of danger to their com- 
munity that no foreigner is allowed to keep 
racing pigeons in France ; and when English 
pigeons are sent there for liberation they 
have to undergo the supervision of the 
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French Customs 
and the Commis- 
sioner of Police, 
who attest to their 
liberation, for the 
danger to be 
feared is not so 
much of the birds 
knowing the dis- 
trict over which 
they have passed, 
but of spies being 
in possession of 
pigeons with which 
they could send 
prompt news to 
the enemy. 

The illustration 
herewith depicts a 
loft in possession 
of the Boers, and 
there is no doubt 
they are making use of pigeons for spy pur- 
poses. One English fancier in Johannesburg, 
who had a very large established loft, in order 
to prevent the Boers using them, cut the 
feathers off one wing of each bird, so they 
were useless for carrying despatches. He 
was imprisoned in Pretoria, but managed to 
escape and get through to Cape Colony. 

Some people are under the belief that 
pigeons could be of service in taking as well 
as bringing messages to the same place, and 
a tale is often told of the fair maiden con- 
fined in the upper storey of her house so 
that she should not communicate with the 
lover her father had forbidden her to meet, 
sending him messages and receiving them 
back by the same bird; the true explana- 
tion of this being that the pigeons were 
lowered in a_ basket, and simply carried 
messages back to the lady-love. 

Pigeons have been of service on more 
occasions than one in saving life. A person 
who was once crossing an unfrequented moor 
fell down a deep pit and broke his leg. For- 
tunately a pigeon he had with him in a 
basket carried the news from the mouth of 
the pit to his home. He was thus able to 
obtain succour in time to save his life. 

How invaluable in the same manner might 
pigeons have been to those gallant fellows at 
Nicholson’s Nek, for had they been able to 
communicate their position and danger to 
the head-quarter staff at Ladysmith, it might 
have saved the first of the series of disasters 
by which our troops were overtaken ; but un- 
fortunately there were no established lofts at 
Ladysmith to which a pigeon could return 
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A BOER PIGEON LOFT AT JOHANNESBURG, 


(Lister & Davies, Buksburg. 


with the news, and, as I have pointed out, it 
is only to its established loft and home that 
the messenger will fly. 

The greatest living authority on pigeons 
is Mr. J. W. Logan, M.P. Discussing the 
question as to whether pigeons would be 
useful or not in England in time of war, 
he contends that so long as we keep com- 
mand of the Channel no invading army can 
land in England, but if we do lose command 
of the channel, and an army should land in 
England numerous and powerful enough to 
surround London, then a pigeon post will 
not save us, for London could not hold 
out for many days for want of food. Mr. 
Logan goes on to add: “TI say that instead 
of bothering about a pigeon post for use 
when an army has landed, we _ had 
far better make perfectly sure, as far 
as we humanly can, that no invading army 
shall ever land. This means command of 
the Channel, and carries with it, to my lay 
mind, the ability to communicate by land by 
means of a despatch-boat ; but,” Mr. Logan 
adds, “matters are altogether different in 
South Africa and on our Indian frontiers ; for 
instance, South Africa is a continent belong- 
ing to different Powers, the conditions of 
warfare are somewhat on all fours with what 
occurs on the Continent of Europe, and a 
well-organized pigeon post might prove of the 
very greatest service.” 

In the recent Spanish-American War 
America made good use of pigeons on 
several occasions, and the American navy is 
well supplied with thoroughly equipped and 
established pigeon lofts. 
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At the forthcoming Paris Exhibition 
arrangements have been made to devote a 
department to these messengers. Mons. 
Van Roosbecke has the management of 
this department. It is he who is renowned 
for the services he rendered to France in 
1870 in managing the military pigeon post, 
in the same manner as an English fancier 
volunteered to go to the front in Ladysmith 
and organize a pigeon post there. This 
gentleman’s name is Mr. A. Hirst, who 
formerly lived in Yorkshire before emigrat- 
ing to South Africa. 

The only pigeons available in South 
Africa were those lent by Mr. Lee and those 
belonging to a few fanciers in Durban, and 
it is a pity that military lofts had not been 
established previous to the war. 

As an example of the retentive memory of 
a messenger pigeon, they have bcen known 
to regain their homes after three or four years’ 
confinement in foreign lofts, and on their 
return have fought like gamecocks for their 
old perches in the loft. 

It may be interesting to relate how far 
back pigeons have been trained as messen- 
gers. Egyptian records seem to show that 
war pigeons were recognised in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (about 1350 B.c.). Grecian and Latin 
authors can also trace their history back to 
the days of Anacreon, Socrates, and Aristotle, 
so that it will be seen that pigeons have been 
of practical service for many centuries. 
When the great Battle of Waterloo was 
fought, pigeons conveyed the first news of 
the victory to the coast line, and thence by 
fast boat specially chartered for the purpose 
to London, on behalf of Messrs. Rothschilds, 
who thus obtained the news in advance of 
all other sources, and netted an immense 
fortune by doing so. 

The pigeons that are used for carrying 
messages are bred solely for the purpose. 
Generation after generation they are trained, 
and the bad ones get lost. The young 
birds, after acquiring the power of flight and 
learning the contour of the country in their 
circuits around home, are taken by gradual 
stages over the course they are required to 
fly. First they are liberated at one mile, 
then two, and by gradually increased stages. 
This training is absolutely essential if birds 
are to be relied upon as messengers. The 


birds most valued are almost all descended 
from the racing pigeon—/e pigeon voyageur— 
of Belgium, in which country pigeon-racing 
has been carried on for many years, and has 
attained its highest development, and it is 
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from Belgium that France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and other countries have obtained 
most of their best birds in the past. 

In England at the present time there are 
over twenty thousand fanciers owning prob- 
ably five hundred thousand birds, all of 
which would be willingly placed at the service 
of the English Government in case of 
necessity. 

Of course great danger exists in a mes- 
senger being shot by the enemy when 
attempting to return to its loft, but far mcre 
reliance could be placed on getting news 
through an enemy’s lines than by runner. 

The management of a pigeon loft is a very 
simple matter: the birds require food, such 
as peas and beans, of the best possible 
quality, and, as with the case of all animals, 
must be kept perfectly clean and given fresh 
water daily. 

As will be seen from the illustration of the 
Boer loft, they do not require a very elegant 
house to live in, but at the same time cats 
have a partiality for messengers, and the 
home has to be constructed out of reach of 
visitors of this description. 

In India several lofts have been established 
at Secunderabad and Deccan by “ Tommy 
Atkins,” and it is hoped that now the valuable 
services have been so _ strikingly proved 
by the Ladysmith pigeons, no time will be 
lost in establishing military lofts throughout 
India. 

In New Zealand the Great Barrier pigeon 
post has been established, and the New 
Zealand Parliament recognise the value of 
these messengers by allowing their owners to 
train them free of cost over the State railways. 

Unfortunately, pigeons are frequently shot 
when returning to their homes. An Act 
of Parliament makes this penal if done 
wilfully and unlawfully. It is to be hoped 
that those who have now, for the first 
time, been made acquainted with the value 


of these birds as messengers, will hold 
their hand should an opportunity offer 


when ovt shooting, and think of the value 
of the rave little bird and the important 
messag: it may be in the act of conveying. 

The value of these birds depends much 
upon their good qualities. The highest price 
ever paid for birds of this description was at 
a sale of Mr. J. W. Logan’s birds in 1886, 
when some of the birds were knocked down 
at £30, £40, and #50 each, and there is 
no doubt at the present time that many of 
the finest birds in the world are descended 
from this famous breeder’s stock. 





























A FUNGUS ETCHING, REPRESENTING LOROLLES’S 


“ 


SHEPHERDESS.” 


Pictures on Fungt. 


By GEORGE DOLLAR. 


MN HERE is hardly a thing in 
Nature which may not be 
turned to a beautiful or a useful 
end. Witness, for instance, 
the beautiful illustrations in 
this article. At first sight you 
would think them to be the product of the 
potter’s art, decorated by the deft hand of 
some designer. They stand out boldly on 
the page, and the lover of figure and land- 
scape feels a passing pleasure when looking 
at their delicate and graceful 
lines. Had we not already told 
you in our title what these 
pretty pictures show, you would 
be surprised to find that they 
are not a potters work, but 
merely etchings on the fungus 
growth of trees. 

They are, moreover, but a 
few of a remarkable collection 
belonging to Mrs. Martha P. 
Cooper, a portrait painter, who 
lives in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. She has been at work 
upon her collection for nine 
successive years, and has spent 
her summers and her leisure 
time visiting the primeval wilds 
of the New England States, 
hunting tirelessly for these 
curious canvases, which Nature 
provides all too rarely. In a 
letter she tells us of a visit to 
the Bradford Sulphur Springs 
in September, 1891, with a 
party of ladies and gentlemen. 
“ During the visit,” so Mrs. 
Cooper writes, “the gentlemen 
of the party came to me and 





wonderful formations upon the “dead wood, 
which they were waiting to gather for me. 
They had seen something marked upon 
them which led them to think that, by care- 
ful manipulation, a picture could be worked 
out very effectively ; and would I take up 
the work ?” 

The idea did not appeal to the artist, but 
after deliberation she decided to see what 
could be done with the fungi. Her friends 
brought her not only beautiful formations of 





said they had found some very THE “OLD MAN” OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETCHED ON FUNGUS. 
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LANDSCAPES ON FUNGUS. 


fungi, but pictures to be reproduced thereon. 
“T shut myself in my room,” she writes ; 


“ day after day I studied, getting acquainted 
with the quality and character of the pigment 
that lay beneath their creamy surface. I 
gradually learned to be fascinated with their 
sepia tints, and wondered what it all meant 

that after the stump and tree became lifeless 
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these unique formations came out. Some 
of them,” the writer sympathetically adds, 
“were fan-shaped, child-like, and pure as the 
lily that springs up from the muddy waters 
in symmetrical beauty, sensitiveness, and 
complexion.” 
Others were grotesque and incapable of 
being engraved upon. But enough perfect 
formations were 
found to keep up 
her interest for 
weeks. These, with 
the additions of 
future years, have 
formed a collection 
of great value, and 
one undoubtedly 
unique in the 
United States. 
The illustrations 
reproduced show a 
variety of subjects 
mainly connected 
with familiar New 
England scenes. 
The head-piece to 
our article is a 
graphic copy of 
Lorolles’s “ Shep- 
herdess.” The 
illustration at the 
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ANOTHER FUNGUS LANDSCAPE, 


bottom of the first page represents the 
famous “Old Man” of the White Mountains, 
and a New Hampshire lake scene depicted 
on a fungus sin. wide. 
little except a local interest to justify a title. 
They are all landscapes, because, as Mrs. 
Cooper says, “nothing but a landscape is in 
harmony with the growth.” None, again, is 
desirable except that fungus formation which 
has a white frame around it, a feature 
prominently shown in all the photographs 
produced. 

Unfortunately this quality of fungi is very 
rare. “I have hunted over miles and miles 
of forestry,” adds Mrs. Cooper on this point, 
“without finding one reliable formation. I 
have been rowed over the waters of Lake 
Winnipiseogee and Lake Sunapee, in ex- 
pectation of finding superior formations, for I 
had been told they grew abundantly upon 
the banks of these waters. Yet I found 
none.” 

The pictures are drawn by running sharp 
steel points through the creamy-coloured face 
of the fungus, furrowing up a brown tint 
thereon. The design is roughly marked out, 
and the detail put in afterwards just as an 
ordinary painter works upon his canvas. All 
of the fungi are of an exceedingly sensitive 
nature, and the woods which afford the best 
material on which to work are the yellow and 
black beeches, and the yellow, grey, and 
black birches. 
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Mrs. Cocper’s 
collection can- 
not be dupli- 
cated, simply be- 
cause Nature 
never repeats her- 
self. “I have,” 
she says, “some 
growths an inch 
and a half across, 
others a foot and 
a half, yet all fan- 
shaped. I value 
them from three 
dollars to seventy- 
five dollars each, 
and enjoy prepar- 
ing them as I 
have never en- 
joyed any other 
branch of art. I 
have sold many of 
them to travellers, 
and my work 
gladdens the homes of the West as well 
as the East.” There are many, we may 
add, in the United States to-day who, under 
Mrs. Cooper’s care, have learnt to use the 
fungi for decorative purposes, but none more 
skilfully than she. With her it has been 
mostly a labour of love, and it grows to 
greater beauty each succeeding year. 





MRS. MARTHA P,. COOPER-——-THE ARTIST AND OWNER 
OF THE COLLECTION. 
From a Photo. by Lothrop & Cunningham, Lowell, Mass. 





A Master of Craft. 


By W. W. Jacoss. 


XIX. 

PPONENTS of medicine have 

hit upon a means of cleansing 

the system by abstaining for 

a time from food, and drink- 

ing a quantity of fair water. 

It is stated to clear the eyes 
and the skin, and to cause a feeling of light- 
ness and buoyancy undreamt of by those 
who have never tried it. All people, perhaps, 
are not affected exactly alike, and Captain 
Flower, while admitting the lightness, would 
have disdainfully contested any charge of 
buoyancy. Against this objection it may be 
said that he was not a model patient, and had 
on several occasions wilfully taken steps to 
remove the feeling of lightness. 

It was over a fortnight since his return 
to London. The few shillings obtained for 
his watch had disappeared days before ; rent 
was due and the cupboard was empty. The 


time seemed so long to him that Poppy and 
Seabridge and the /vam might have belonged 


to another period of existence. At the risk 
of detection he had hung round the Wheelers’ 
night after night for a glimpse of the girl for 
whom he was enduring all these hardships, 
but without success. He became a prey to 
nervousness and, unable to endure the sus- 
pense any longer, determined to pay a 
stealthy visit to Wapping and try and see 
Fraser. 

He chose the night on which in the 
ordinary state of affairs the schooner should 
be lying alongside the wharf ; and, keeping a 
a keen look-out for friends and 
foes both, made his way to 
the Minories and down ‘Tower 
Hill. He had pictured it as teem- 
ing with people he knew, and the 
bare street and closed warehouses, 
with a chance docker or two 
slouching slowly along, struck him 
with an odd sense of disappoint- 
ment. The place seemed changed. 
He hurried past the wharf; that 
too was deserted, and after a loving 
peep at the spars of his schooner 
he drifted slowly across the road to 
the Albion, and, pushing the door a 
little way open, peeped cautiously 


in. The faces were all unfamiliar, and 
letting the door swing quietly back he 
walked on until he came to the Town of 
Yarmouth. 

The public bar was full. Tired workers 
were trying to forget the labours of the day 
in big draughts of beer, while one of them 
had thrown off his fatigue sufficiently to 
show a friend a fancy step of which he was 
somewhat vain. It was a difficult and 
intricate step for a crowded bar, and panic- 
stricken men holding their beer aloft called 
wildly upon him to stop, while the barman, 
leaning over the counter, strove to make his 
voice heard above the din. The dancer’s 
feet subsided into a sulky shuffle, and a tall 
seaman, removing the tankard which had 
obscured his face, revealed the honest 
features of Joe. The sight of him and the 
row of glasses and hunches of bread and 
cheese behind the bar was irresistible. The 


























“PUSHING THE DOOR A LITTLE WAY OPEN HE PEEPED CAUTIOUSLY IN,” 
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skipper caught a departing customer by the 
coat and held him. 

“Do me a favour, old man,” he said, 
heartily. 

“Wot d’ye want?” asked the other, 
suspiciously. 

“ Tell that tall chap in there that a friend of 
his is waiting outside,” said Flower, pointing 
to Joe. 

He walked off a little way as the man 
re-entered the bar. A second or two later 
the carman came out alone. 

“FE ses come inside, ’e ses, if you want to 
see ’im.” 

“T can’t,” said Flower. 

“ Why not ?” asked the other, asa horrible 
suspicion dawned upon him. “Strewth, you 
ain’t a teetotaler, are you?” 

“No,” replied the skipper, “ but I can’t go 
in.” 

“Well, ’e won’t come out,” said the other ; 
“’e seems to be a short-tempered sort 0’ 
man.” 

“T must see him,” said the skipper, 
pondering. Then a happy thought struck 
him, and he smiled at his cleverness. “ Tell 
him a little flower wants to see him,” he said, 
briskly. 

“A little wot?” demanded the carman, 
blankly. 

“ A little flower,” repeated the other. 

“Where is she?” inquired the carman, 
casting his eyes about him. 

“You just say that,” said the skipper, 
hurriedly. “You shall have a pint if you 
do. He'll understand.” 

It was unfortunate for the other that the 
skipper had set too high an estimation on 
Joe’s intelligence, for the information being 
imparted to him in the audible tones of con- 
fidence, he first gave his mug to Mr. William 
Green to hold, and then knocked the 
ambassador down. The loud laugh con- 
sequent on the delivery of the message ceased 
abruptly, and in the midst of a terrific 
hubbub Joe and his victim, together with two 
or three innocent persons loudly complain- 
ing that they hadn’t finished their beer, were 
swept into the street. 

“He'll be all right in a minute, mate,” 
said a bystander to Joe, anxiously ; “don’t 
run away.” 

“°Tain’t so likely,” said Joe, scornfully. 

“Wot did you ’it me for?” demanded the 
victim, turning a deaf ear to two or three 
strangers who were cuddling him affection- 
ately and pointing out, in alluring whispers, 
numberless weak points in Joe’s fleshly 


armour. 
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“T’ll ‘it you agin if you come into a pub 
making a fool of me afore people,” replied 
the sensitive seaman, blushing hotly with the 
recollection of the message. 

“ He told me to,” said the carman, point- 
ing to Flower, who was lurking in the back- 
ground. 

The tall seaman turned fiercely and strode 
up to him, and then, to the scandal of the 
bystanders and the dismay of Mr. William 
Green, gave a loud yell and fled full speed 
up the road. Flower followed in hot pursuit, 
and owing, perhaps, to the feeling of light- 
ness before mentioned, ran him down nearly 
a mile farther on, Mr. Green coming in a 
good second. 

“Keep orf,” panted the seaman, backing 
into a doorway. “ Keep—it—orf!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Joe,” said the skipper. 

“Keep orf,” repeated the trembling sea- 
man. 

His fear was so great that Mr. Green, who 
had regarded him as a tower of strength and 
courage, and had wormed himself into the 
tall seaman’s good graces by his open 
admiration of these qualities, stood appalled 
at his idol’s sudden lack of spirit. 

“Don’t be a fool, Joe,” said the skipper, 
sharply ; “can’t you see it’; me?” 

“T thought you was Jrownded,” said the 
trembling seaman, stili regarding him sus- 
piciously. “I thought you was a ghost.” 

“ Feel that,” said Flower, and gave him a 
blow in the ribs which almost made him 
regret that his first impression was not the 
correct one. 

“I’m satisfied, sir,” he said, hastily. 

“T was picked up and carried off to Riga : 
but for certain reasons I needn’t go into I 
want my being alive kept a dead secret. 
You mustn’t breathe a word to anybody, 
d’ye understand? Not a word.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said Joe; “ you hear that, 
Will-yum ?” 

“Who the deuce is this ?” demanded the 
skipper, who had not bargained for another 
confidant. 

“Tt’s the new ’and, sir,” said Joe. 
be answerable for ’im.” 

Flower eyed the pair restlessly, but Mr. 
Green assured him with a courtly bow that 
Mr. Smith’s assurances might be relied upon. 
“He hoped he was a gentleman,” he said, 
feelingly. 

“Some of us thought—I thought,” said 
Joe, with a glance at the skipper, “that the 
mate shoved you overboard.” 

“ You always were a fool,” commented the 


skipper. 


“Tl 
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“ Yes, sir,” said Joe, dutifully, and as they 
moved slowly back along the road gave him 
the latest information about Seabridge and 
the Foam. 

“ The .Swad/ow’s just come up in the tier,” 
he concluded ; “and if you want to see Mr. 
Fraser, I'll go and see if he’s aboard.” 

The skipper agreed, and after exacting 
renewed assurances of secrecy from both 
men, waited impatiently in the private bar of 
the Waterman’s Arms while they put off from 
the stairs and boarded the steamer. 


Bare TL, 

















“THEY PUT OFF FROM THE STAIRS.” 


In twenty minutes, during which time the 
penniless skipper affected not to notice the 
restless glances of the landlord, they returned 
with Fraser, and a hearty meeting took place 
between the two men. “The famished skipper 
was provided with meat and drink, while the 
two A.B.’s wetted their thirst in the adjoin- 
ing bar. 

“You've had a rough time,” said Fraser, as 
the skipper concluded a dramatic recital of 
his adventures. 


Flower smiled broadly. “I’ve come out 
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of it right side uppermost,” he said, taking a 
hearty pull at his tankard ; “the worst part 
was losing my money. Still, it’s all in the 
day’s work. Joe tells me that Elizabeth is 
walking out with Gibson, so you see it has all 
happened as I bargained for ” 

“T’ve heard so,” said Fraser. 

“It’s rather soon after my death,” said 
Flower, thoughtfully ; “she’s been driven 
into it by her mother, I expect. How is 
Poppy ?” 

Fraser told him. 

“T couldn't wish her in better hands, 
Jack,” said the other, heartily, when he 
had finished; “one of these days when 
she knows everything—at least, as much 
as I shall tell her—she’ll be as grateful to 
you as what I am.” 

“You've come back just in time,” said 
Fraser, slowly ; “another week, and you’d 

have lost her.” 

“Lost her?” repeated Flower, 

staring. 

“She's going to New Zealand,” 
replied the other ; “she’s got 
some relations there. She 
met an old friend of her 
father’s the other day, Cap- 
tain Martin, master of the 
Golden Cloud, and he has 
offered her a passage. They 
sail on Saturday from the 
Albert Dock.” 

Flower pushed the 
tankard from him, and 
regarded him in con- 
sternation. 

“She mustn’t go,” he 
said, decisively. 

Fraser shrugged his 
shoulders. “I tried to 
persuade her not to, but 
it was no use. _ She said 
there was nothing to stay 
in England for; she’s 
quite alone, and there 
is nobody to miss her.” 

“Poor girl,” said Flower, softly, and sat 
crumbling his bread and gazing reflectively 
at a soda-water advertisement on the wall. 
He sat so long in this attitude that his 
companion also turned and studied it. 

“She mustn’t go,” said Flower, at length. 
“Till go down and see her to-morrow 
night. You go first and break the news 
to her, and I'll follow on. Do it gently, 
Jack. It’s quite safe ; there’s nobody she 
can talk to now; she’s left the Wheelers, 
and I’m simply longing to see her. You 
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don’t know what it is. to be in love, 
Jack.” 

“What am I to tell her?” inquired the 
other, hastily. 

“Tell her I was saved,” was the reply. 
“T’ll do the rest. By Jove, I’ve got it.” 

He banged the table so hard that his plate 
jumped and the glasses in the bar rattled in 
protest. 

“ Anything wrong with the grub,” inquired 
the landlord, severely. 

Flower, who was all excitement, shook his 
head. 

“ Because if there is,” continued the 
landlord, “I’d sooner you spoke of it than 
smash the table ; never mind about hurting 
my feelings.” 

He wiped down the counter to show that 
Flower’s heated glances had no effect upon 
him, withdrawing reluctantly to serve an 
impatient customer. 

“T’ll go down to-morrow morning to the 
Golden Cloud and try and ship before the 
mast,” said Flower, excitably ; “get married 
out in New Zealand, and then come home 
when things are settled. What do you think 
of that, my boy? How does that strike 
you ?” 

“ How will it strike Cap’n Barber ?” asked 
Fraser, as soon as he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to speak. 

Flower’s eyes twinkled. “It’s quite easy 
to get wrecked and picked up once or twice,” 
he said, cheerfully. “I'll have my story pat 
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by the time I get home, even to the names 
of the craft I was cast away in. And I can 
say I heard of. Elizabeth’s marriage from 
somebody I met in New Zealand. [I'll 
manage all right.” 

The master of the Swadlow gazed at him 
in helpless fascination. 

“ They want hands on the Golden Cloud,” 
he said, slowly; “but what about your 
discharges ? ” 

“T can get those,” said Flower, com- 
placently ; “a man with money and brains 
can do anything. Lend me a pound or two 
before I forget it, will you? And if you'll 
give me Poppy’s address, I'll be outside the 
house at seven to-morrow. Lord, fancy 
being on the same ship with her for three 
months.” 

He threw down a borrowed sovereign on 
the counter, and, ordering some more drinks, 
placed them on the table. Fraser had raised 
his to his lips when he set it down again, 
and with a warning finger called the other’s 
attention to the remarkable behaviour of 
the door communicating with the next bar, 
which, in open defiance of the fact that it 
possessed a patent catch of the latest pattern, 
stood open at least three or four inches. 

“ Draught ?” questioned Flower, staring at 
the phenomenon. 

The other shook his head. “I'd forgotten 
those two chaps,” he said, in a low voice ; 
“they’ve been listening.” . 

Flower shifted in his seat. “I'd trust Joe 

anywhere,” he said, uneasily, 
“but I don’t know about 
the other chap. If he starts 
talking at Seabridge I’m 
done. I thought Joe was 
alone when I sent in for 
him.” 

Fraser tapped his chin 
with his fingers. “T’ll try 
and get ’em to ship with me. 
I want a couple of hands,” 
he said, slowly. “I'll have 
them under my eye then, 
and, besides, they’re better at 
Bittlesea than Seabridge in 
any case.” 

He rose noisily, and fol- 
lowed by Flower entered the 
next bar. Twenty minutes 
afterwards Flower bade them 
all a hearty good-night, and 
Mr. Green, walking back to 
the schooner with Joe, dwelt 
complacently on the advan- 


tages of possessing a style and 
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address which had enabled them to exchange 
the rudeness of Ben for the appreciative 
amiability of Captain Fraser. 

Flower was punctual to the minute next 
evening, and shaking hands hastily with 
Fraser, who had gone down to the door to 
wait for him, went in alone to see Miss Tyrell. 
Fraser, smoking his pipe on the doorstep, 
gave him a quarter of an hour, and then went 
upstairs, Miss Tyrell making a futile attempt 
to escape from the captain's encircling arm as 
he entered the room. Flower had just com- 
menced the recital of his adventures. He 
broke off as the other entered, but being 
urged by Miss Tyrell to continue, glanced 
somewhat sheepishly at his friend before 
complying. ; 

“When I rose to the surface,” he said, 
slowly, “and saw the ship drawing away in 
the darkness and heard the cries on board, 
I swam as strongly as I could towards it. 
I was weighed down by my clothes, and I 
had also struck my head going overboard, 
and I felt that every moment was my last, 
when I suddenly bumped up against the 
lifebelt. I just had strength to put that on 


and give one faint hail, and then I think for 
a time I lost my senses.” 
Miss Tyrell gave an exclamation of pity ; 


Mr. Fraser made a noise which might have 
been intended for the same thing. 

“The rest of it was like a dream,” con- 
tinued Flower, pressing the girl’s hand; 
“sometimes my eyes were open and some- 
times not. I heard the men pulling about 
and hailing me without being able to reply. 
By-and-by that ceased, the sky got grey 
and the water brown ; all feeling had gone 
out of me. The sun rose and burnt in the 
salt on my face ; then, as I rose and fell like a 
cork on the waters, your face seemed to come 
before me, and I determined to live.” 

“ Beautiful,” said Fraser, involuntarily. 

“TI determined to live,” repeated Flower, 
glancing at him defiantly. “I brushed the 
wet hair from my eyes, and strove to move 
my chilled limbs. Then I shouted, and 
anything more dreary than that shout across 
the waste of water I cannot imagine, but it 
did me good to hear my own voice, and I 
shouted again.” 

He paused for breath, and Fraser, taking 
advantage of the pause, got up hurriedly and 
left the room, muttering something about 
matches. 

“He doesn’t like to hear of your suffer- 
ings,” said Poppy. 

“I suppose not,” said Flower, whose 
eloquence had received a chill, “but there 


is little more to tell I was picked up by a 
Russian brig bound for Riga, and lay there 
for some time in a state of fever. When I 
got better I worked my passage home ina 
timber boat and landed yesterday.” 

“ What a terrible experience,” said Poppy, 
as Fraser entered the room again. 

“ Shocking,” said the latter. 

“And now you’ve got your own ship 
again,” said the girl, “weren't your crew 
delighted to see you?” 

“T've not seen them yet,” said Flower, 
hesitatingly. “I shipped on another craft 
this morning before the mast.” 

“ Before the mast?” repeated the girl, in 
amazement. ‘ 

“ Full-rigged ship Golden Cloud, bound 
for New Zealand,” said Flower, slowly, 
watching the effect of his words—“ we're to 
be shipmates.” 

Poppy Tyrell started up with a faint cry, 
but Flower drew her gently down again. 

“We'll be married in New Zealand,” he 
said, softly, “and then we'll come back and 
I'll have my own again. Jack told me you 
were going out on her. Another man has 
got my craft ; he lost the one he had before, 
and I want to give him a chance for a few 
months, poor chap, to redeem his character. 
Besides, it'll be a change. We shall see the 
world. It'll just be a splendid honeymoon.” 

“You didn’t tell Captain Martin?” in- 
quired the girl, as she drew back in her 
chair and eyed him perplexedly. 

“Not likely,” said Flower, with a laugh. 
“I’ve shipped in the name of Robert Orth. 
I bought the man’s discharges this morning. 
He’s lying in bed, poor chap, waiting for his 
last now, and hoping it'll be marked ‘v.g.’” 

Poppy was silent. For a moment her 
eyes, dark and inscrutable, met Fraser's ; 
then she looked away, and in a low voice 
addressed Flower. 

“TI suppose you know best what is to be 
done,” she said, quietly. 

“You leave it to me,” said Flower, in 
satisfied tones. “I’m at the wheel.” 

There was a long silence. Poppy got up 
and crossed to the window, and, resting her 
cheek on her hand, sat watching the rest- 
less life of the street. The room darkened 
slowly with the approach of evening. Flower 
rose and took the seat opposite, and Fraser, 
who had been feeling in the way for some 
time, said that he mast go. 

“ You sail to-morrow evening, Jack ?” said 
Flower, with a careless half-turn towards him. 

“ About six,” was the reply. 

“We sail Saturday evening at seven,” 
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said Flower, and took 
the girl’s hand in his 
own. “It will be odd 
to see you on board, 
Poppy, and not to be 
able to speak to you ; 
but we shall be able to 
look at each other, 
sha’n't we ?” 

“Captain Martin 
is a strict disciplin- 
arian,” said Poppy. 

“Well he can’t 
prevent us looking 
at each other,” said 
Flower, “and he 
can’t prevent us 
marrying when we 
get to the other 
end. Good-night, 
Jack. Next time 
you see us we'll be 
an old married couple.” 

“A quick passage and 
a safe return,” said 
Fraser. “ Good-night.” 

Poppy Tyrell just gave him her small hand, 
and that was all. Flower, giving him a 
hearty grip, accompanied him as far as the 
door of the room. He looked back as he 
gained the pavement, and the last he saw of 
them they were sitting at the open window. 
Flower leaned out and waved his hand in 
farewell, but Poppy made no sign. 

XX. 

In the rising seaport of Bittlesea Captain 
Fraser, walking slowly along the quay on the 
fateful Saturday, heard the hour of seven 
strike from the tower of the old church 
wedged in between the narrow streets at the 
back of the town. The little harbour with 
its motley collection of craft vanished ; he 
heard the sharp, hoarse cries of command 
on the Golden Cloud, and saw the bridge 
slowly opening to give egress to the tug 
which had her in tow. He saw her shapely 
hull and tapering spars glide slowly down the 
river, while Poppy Tyrell, leaning against the 
side, took her last look at London. He 
came back witha sigh to reality : the Swa//ow 
had dwindled to microscopical proportions, 
and looked dirty; Bittlesea itself had the 
appearance of a village with foolish aspira- 
tions to be considered a port, and he noticed, 
with a strong sense of pity tempered with 
disdain, the attentions of two young towns- 
men to a couple of gawky girls in white 
frocks. 





“POPPY SAT WATCHING THE RESTLESS LIFE 
OF THE STREET.” 


With a feeling that the confinement 
of the house would be insupportable, 
he roamed idly about until the day 
gave place to twilight, and the red eye 

of the lightship on the horizon peeped 
suddenly across the water. Bittlesea was 
dull to aching point ; a shirt-sleeved house- 
holder or two sat in his fragrant front garden 
smoking, and a murmur of voices and shag 
tobacco floated out from tavern doorways. 
He paced up and down the quay, until the 
necessity of putting a stop to the vagaries 
of his crew furnished him with a little whole- 
some diversion. 

In their quest for good beer Mr. Green 
and Joe had left themselves in the hands of 
the other members of the crew, and had 
gone off with them in a body to the Cap 
and Bells, where, in a most pomted fashion, 
Mr. Green, who had been regarding the fire- 
man’s complexion for some time with much 
displeasure, told the boy to go back to the 
ship and get his face washed. 

“ He’s all right, ain’t you, Tommy?” said 
the cook, coming to the rescue. 

“ Boys ought to keep their faces clean,” 
said Mr. Green, impressively; “there's 
nothing more unpleasant than a face what 
wants washing. You don’t want to grow up 
like that, do you? Look at it, Joe.” 

“It might be cleaner,” said Joe, thus 
appealed to, slowly; “likewise it might be 
dirtier.” 

“It might be much dirtier,” said Mr. 
Green, emphatically ; “anybody with eyes in 
their ‘ed can see that.” 

There was an awkward pause, during 
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which the fireman, with one eye peeping 
furtively from beyond the rim of a quart pot, 
saw both Joe and the cook kick Mr. Green’s 
foot to call his attention to the fact that his 
words might be misconstrued by another 
member of the party. 

“T ’ate toffs,” he said, deliberately, as he 
placed his mug on the counter. ; 

“They're all right when you know ’em, 
Charlie,” said Joe, who was averse to having 
the evening spoiled at that early hour. 

“ A real toff’s bad enough,” continued the 
fireman, “ but a himitation one—pah!” He 
buried his face in the pewter again, and 
laughed discordantly. 

“You go aboard and wash your face, 
Tommy,” repeated Mr. Green. “I should 
think you’d find plenty o’ soap in Charlie’s 
bunk.” 

“Do you know what you want?” de- 
manded the fireman, regarding him fixedly. 

“T know what you want,” said Mr. Green, 
with a supercilious smile. 

“Oh! Wot?” said the other. 

The seaman rose to his feet and watched 
him carefully. ‘A banjo,” he replied. 


It was not the reply according to time- 
honoured formula, and Charlie, who was 
expecting something quite different, was at 


no pains to hide his perplexity. A danjo? 
he repeated, slowly, “a banjo—a ban in 

Light came to him suddenly, and he flew 
at Mr. Green with his fists whirling. In a 
second the bar was in an uproar, and the 
well-meant and self-preservative efforts of Joe 
and the cook to get the combatants into the 
street were frustrated by people outside 
blocking up the doors. They came out at 
last, and Fraser, who was passing, ran over 
just in time to save Mr. Green, who was 
doing his best, from the consequences of a 
somewhat exaggerated fz~tidiousness. The 
incident, however, afforded a welcome dis- 
traction, and having seen Mr. Green off in 
the direction of the steamer, while the fire- 
man returned to the public-house, he bent 
his steps homewards and played a filial game 
at cards with his father before retiring. 

They sailed for London the following 
afternoon, Mr. Green taking a jaundiced 
view of the world from a couple of black 
eyes, while the fireman openly avowed that 
only the economical limitations of Nature 
prevented him from givi him more. 
Fraser, a prey to gentle melancholy, called 
them to order once or twice, and then left 
them to the mate, a man whose talent for 
ready invective was at once the admiration 
and envy of his peers. 
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The first night in London he spent on 
board, and with pencil and paper sat down 
to work out the position of the Golden Cloud. 
He pictured her with snowy pinions out- 
spread, passing down Channel. He pictured 
Poppy sitting on the poop in a deck-chair 
and Flower coming as near as his work 
would allow, exchanging glances with her. 
Then he went up on deck, and, lighting his 
pipe, thought of that never-to-be-forgotten 
night when Poppy had first boarded the Foam. 

The next night his mood changed, and 
unable to endure the confinement of the 
ship, he went for a lonely tramp round the 
streets. He hung round the Wheelers’, and, 
after gazing at their young barbarians at play, 
walked round and looked at Flower’s late 
lodgings. It was a dingy house, with broken 
railings and an assortment of papers and 
bottles in the front garden, and by no means 
calculated to relieve depression. From there 
he instinctively wandered round to the 
lodgings recently inhabited by Miss Tyrell. 

He passed the house twice, and noted with 
gloom the already neglected appearance of 
her front window. The venetian blind, half 
drawn up, was five or six inches higher one 
side than the other, and a vase of faded 
flowers added to the forlornness of the picture. 
In his present state of mind the faded blooms 
seemed particularly appropriate, and suddenly 
determining to possess them, he walked up 
the steps and knocked at the door, trembling 
like a young housebreaker over his first job. 

“T think I left my pipe here the other 
night,” he stammered to the small girl who 
opened it. 

“T’ll swear you didn’t,” said the small 
damsel, readily. 

“Can I go up and see?” inquired Fraser, 
handing her some coppers. 

The small girl relented, and even offered 
to assist him in his search, but he waved her 
away, and going upstairs sat down and 
looked drearily round the shabby little room. 
An execrable ornament of green and pink 
paper in the fireplace had fallen down, 
together with a little soot; there was dust 
on the table, and other signs of neglect. 
He crossed over to the window and 
secured two or three of the blooms, and 
was drying the stalks on his handkerchief 
when his eye suddenly lighted on a little 
white ball on the mantelpiece, and, hardly 
able to believe in his good fortune, he 
secured a much-darned pair of cotton gloves, 
which had apparently been forgotten in the 
hurry of departure. He unrolled them, and 
pulling out the little shrivelled fingers, 
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regarded them with 
mournful tenderness. 
Then he smoothed 
them out, and folding 
them with reverent 
fingers, placed them 
carefully in his breast- 
pocket. He then 
became conscious 

that somebody 

was regarding his 

antics with amaze- 

ment from the 
doorway. 

“ Mr. Fraser!” 
said a surprised 
voice, which tried to 
be severe. 

Mr. Fraser bounded 
from his chair, and 
stood regarding the 
intruder with a coun- 
tenance in which 
every feature was out- — 
vying the other in 
amazement. 

“TI thought — you 
—were on the Golden Cloud,” he stammered. 

Miss Tyrell shook her head and looked 
down. “I missed the ship,” she said, 
pensively. 

“ Missed the ship?” shouted the other ; 
“ missed the ship? Did Flower miss it too?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Miss Tyrell, even 
more pensively than before. 

“Good heavens, I never heard of such a 
thing,” said Fraser; “how ever did you 
manage to do it?” 

“T went to lie down a litte while on 
Saturday afternoon,” said Poppy, reflectively ; 
“Td got my box packed and everything 
ready; when I got up it was past seven 
o'clock, and then I knew it was no use. 
Ships won’t wait, you know.” 

Fraser gazed at her in amaze. In his 
mind’s eye he still saw the deck of the 
Golden Cloud ; but Poppy’s deck-chair was 
empty, and Flower, in place of exchanging 
glances with her, was walking about in a state 
equally compounded of wrath and bewilder- 
ment. 

“And you had given up your berth in the 
City ?” said Fraser, at length, in concern. 

The consciousness of a little colour in her 
cheek which she could not repress affected 
Miss Tyrell’s temper. “No,” she said, 
sharply. 

“Didn't you intend to go, then?” asked 
the bewildered Fraser. 
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“T—oh, will you give me my gloves, 
please, before I forget them?” said Miss 
Tyrell, coldly. 

It was Fraser’s turn to colour, and he 
burnt a rich crimson as he fished them 
out. 

“I was going to take care of them for 
you,” he said, awkwardly. “I came to look 
after a pipe I thought I'd left here.” 

“T saw you taking care of them,” was the 
reply. . 
There was a pause, during which Miss 
Tyrell took a seat and, folding her hands in 
her lap, gazed at him with the calm gaze 
which comes of perfect misdoing and the 
feminine determination not to own up to it. 
The room was no longer shabby, and Fraser 
was conscious of a strange exaltation. 

“T understood that you had given notice 
in the City,” he said, slowly ; “but I’m very 
glad that you didn’t.” 

Miss Tyrell shook her head, and stooping 
down adjusted the fire-stove ornament. 

“Didn't you intend to go?” repeated the 
tactful seaman. 

“T’d left it open,” said Miss Tyrell, 
thoughtfully ; “I hadn’t definitely accepted 
Captain Martin’s invitation. You jump at 
conclusions so, but of course when I found 
that Captain Flower had shipped before the 
mast for my sake, why, I Aad to go.” 

“So you had,” said Fraser, staring. 
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“There was no help for it,” continued Miss 
Tyrell. 

“Didn’t seem like it,” said the more 
accurate Fraser. 

His head was in a whirl, and he tried vainly 
to think of the exact terms in which she had 
announced her intention to emigrate, and 
combated the objections which he thought 
himself justified in advancing. He began to 
remember in a misty, uncertain fashion that 
they were somewhat vague and disjointed, 
and for one brief moment he wondered 
whether she had ever had any idea of going 
at all. One glance at the small figure of 
probity opposite was enough, and he repelled 
the dea as unworthy. 

“T believe that you are sorry I didn’t go,” 
said Poppy, suddenly. 

“T’m sorry for Flower,” said the other. 

“ He will be back in six or seven months,” 
said Poppy, gently ; “ that 
will soon pass away. 
I shall not be very old to 
marry even then. Per- 
haps it is all for the best 
—I don’t like = 

“Don’t like?” 
prompted Fraser. 

“ Don’t like to be 
hurried,” continued 
Miss Tyrell, looking 
down. 

There was another 
pause. The girl got 
up and, walking to 
the window, gazed 
out upon the street. 
_ “There is a nice 
air in the streets 
now,” she said at 
length, without turn- 
ing round. 

Fraser started. 
Politeness and incli- 
nation fought with 
conscience. The 
allies won, but inclination 
got none of the credit. 

“Would you care to go 
for a walk ?” he asked. 

Miss Tyrell turned, and 
regarded him with an 
unmistakable air of  sur- 
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“No, thank you,” she said, in a manner 
which indicated reproof. . 

Fraser shifted restlessly. “I thought that 
was what you meant,” he said, indignantly. 

“You jump at conclusions, as I said 
before,” remarked Miss Tyrell. “It wouldn’t 
be right.” 

“1 don’t see any harm in it,” said Fraser, 
stoutly; “we've been before, and Flower 
knows of it.” 

The girl shook her head. “ No,” she said, 
firmly. 

To her surprise, that ended the matter. 
The rattle of traffic and the hum of voices 
came in at the open window; the room 
seemed unwontedly quiet by contrast. Miss 
Tyrell sat reaping the empty reward of 
virtue, and bestowing occasional glances on 
the fine specimen of marine obtuseness in 
the arm-chair. : 

“T hope that I am not keeping you from a 
walk,” she observed, at length. 

“ No,” said Fraser. 

He rose in confusion, wondering whether 
this was a hint for him to go, and after a 
supreme mental effort decided that 
it was, and murmured something 
about getting back to the ship. 
Poppy shook hands with him pa- 
tiently. It is always a sad thing to 
see a fine young man lacking in 
intelligence. Some of her pity 
perhaps showed in her eyes. 

“ Are you going?” she asked, 
with a shade of surprise in her 
voice. 

I suppose so,” he murmured. 

“Which means that you want 
a walk, but don’t like leaving me 
here alone, I suppose,” said Miss 
Tyrell, resignedly. “ Very well, 
I will come.” 

She left him for a 
moment in search of her 
hat, and then, putting 
aside the gloves she was 
about to don in favour 
of those he had endea- 
voured to secrete, led 
the way downstairs. Her 
composure was sufficient 
for two, which was just 
the quantity required at 
that moment. 





(To be continued.) 




















Peculiar Pets. 





By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 


HERE are few readers 
of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE who can- 
not recall to-day the 
valued friendship of 
a certain dumb crea- 
ture into whose ready ears the little 
troubles and worries of child-life 
were poured: a little creature that 
never denied the truth of all we 
said and that quickly recognised 
the injustice of all things — with a 
hasty lick or, maybe, a friendly 
scratch. Times change, however, 
and-as the little Briton as he was 
then grows bigger—mostly .in his 
own estimation—he travels, and in 
his travels he gathers pets for the 
folks at home. Some thrive exceed- 
ingly well, others perish in the 
attempt ; but there are enough out- 
landish pets that have been the 
joy of their owners to illustrate an 
article which is intended to show 
how easily the most unlikely ani- 
mals and reptiles will become 
staunch friends of man when sufficient 
patience and perseverance, not unmixed with 
kindness—and sometimes punishment—are 
called into requisition. 

Fancy finding a full-grown leopard sitting 
in your favourite arm-chair upon your return 
home—in that very arm-chair where peaceful 
pussy should be curled up in sleep ; yet look 
at “King”—he is waiting for his master, 
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MR, WALLINGER AND HIS PETS. 





MASTER S ARM-CHAIR, 


“ KING,” IN HIS | Photograph. 


Mr. J. Arnold Wallinger, of the Bombay 
District Police, Ahmedabad, India. Speak- 
ing on the subject of his pets, Mr. Wallinger 
very naturally grows enthusiastic. He has 
an interesting story to tell. 

“My pets,” he says, “are extraordinarily 
tame, a fact which is due to an operation 
performed on them by me. When about 
twelve months old, first the male and then 
the female had their canine teeth ampu- 
tated under chloroform, which was 
administered with skilled assistance. The 
operation was of itself a very interesting 
and novel one, and showed among other 
things that the use 
of a saw was inad- 
visable, as the 
outer enamel was 
too hard. In conse- 
quence of this 
initial error in the 
choice of a suit- 
able operating 
instrument the 
male was under 
the influence of 
the drug for a long 
period, subse- 
quently necessitat- 


(Photograph. ing artificial respi- 
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ALGY: “‘uM, UM—THAT's Nice!” 


From a Photograph. 


ration and the administration of strong 
stimulants under obviously difficult condi- 
tions. In the case of the female a file was 
used with far greater ease and less expendi- 
ture of time. The animals, even when so 
young, were very powerful, and had to be 
bound by slip knots previously arranged and 
held in position by men specially appointed. 

“The men who have constant dealings 


with these two panthers treat them almost as 


if they were dogs. Since the operation 
referred to no accident of any kind has 
taken place. At first they were extremely 
timid, and would when frightened scratch 
and give small wounds. Before the opera- 
tion, however, King had developed a 
tendency to stalk 
animals and boys, 
of which it was 
not possible to 
break him. On 
one occasion a 
boy, who came 
into the garden for 
the first time asa 
labourer, seeing 
the panther, 
bolted, and, partly 
in play and partly 
in earnest, the 
panther gave 
chase. The boy 
fell, and the pan- 
ther cub, seeing 
the opportunity, 
was on top of him 
like a knife, and 
had inflicted 
wounds on the 


back of the neck with his unamputated 
canine teeth before assistance could be 
rendered. After this event it was necessary 
to thrash the animal unmercifully, and 
subsequently, as already related, his canine 
teeth were removed and his claws were burnt 
down periodically with a hot iron. 

“My pets are fed on cooked meat once 
daily, and starved once a week to keep them 
in good condition. During the hot months 
King has displayed a great partiality for 
the luxuries of a cold bath. With this object 
he will quietly step into an ordinary zinc tub 
and remain there until cooled. It is a well- 
known fact that these feline species object to 
water, and the exception in King’s case is 
somewhat extraordinary. ‘Queen’ is no 
exception to the ordinary rule, and objects to 
water strongly. The clever photos. of my 
pets were taken with great difficulty by Mr. 
A. R. Kavde, of Ahmedabad.” 

From leopards to pigs seems a big drop. 
Yet as regards strangeness in the taste for 
pets there is but little to choose. Algernon, 
or “ Algy,” is a pig that weighed a fraction 
over a pound at the time the photo. was 
taken. ‘That he takes kindly to the bottle 
you will observe ; his eyes are closed, and it 
is doubtful whether the discharge of a cannon 
beside him would have interrupted the 
succulent meal. Nothing could be more 
expressive of thorough enjoyment than the 
little one’s actions and position when feed- 
ing hard. It shuts its eyes, stands on 
its toes, and, oh! doesn’t its little tail 
quiver with ecstasy ! 

Another of the much-despised 
bacon fraternity is shown in the 
next picture. It is a full-grown pig 
belonging to Mr. John Wraight, 
of Ashford. He is probably the 
most domesticated pig in exist- 
ence, and to all accounts it 
seems that he enjoys his novel 
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occupation thoroughly well. The strange 
conveyance shown in the photograph may 
frequently be seen, driven by its plucky little 
owner, as proud as any peer of the realm 
behind his four-in-hand in the park. 

I wonder what masters of hounds think of 
this. Here is their arch-enemy chained like 
any common dog to a private kennel. 
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From a) A PET FOX. | Photograph. 


Mrs. G. Clarke, of Barley Hill, Chard, the 
proud owner of this strange pet, says in her 
interesting letter : 

“Having had a pet fox some time ago, 
which unfortunately got away and was killed 
by hounds, I had a great desire for another, 
and one day last spring a farmer brought me 
a vixen cub about six weeks old. He took it 
out of the pocket of his shooting-coat just 
like a kitten, but it was some time before it 
would make friends with me. The little 
rascal snapped and growled and bit my 
fingers, so that I decided to buy a puppy to 
rear with it. This idea was a great success. 
The vixen and puppy played together in the 
greatest friendship. My pet lives in a dog- 
kennel in the orchard, and is rarely seen in 
the daytime, but as 
soon as it is dusk 
out she comes and 
runs round and 
round her kennel, 
and plays about 
and digs in the 
turf at the end of 
her chain ; she has 
made a trench 6in. 
deep, in which she 
hides when she 
hears anyone 
coming. She will 
allow no one but 
my husband and 
myself to touch 
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her at all, and she can quite distinguish 
between the sound of our footsteps and those 
of others. 

“We feed her together with the dog on 
the scraps from the house, bones, bread and 
milk, and occasionally a small bird or raw 
meat. Strangely enough, she especially 
delights in the fried bacon left over from 
breakfast. She is in grand condition, fat and 
sleek, with a beautiful coat and brush, and it 
is wonderful how the ruddy colours of her 
coat harmonize with the grass and dead 
leaves, so that she can hide herself on a com- 
paratively bare piece of ground, lying quite 
flat with her pointed ears laid back, so that 
she might easily escape being seen by any- 
one although passing quite close. We do 
not often venture to let her loose, but have 
done so occasionally, when she strongly 
resents being chained up again.” 

Above all animals, one would hardly 
expect to find amiableness in a kangaroo. 
Yet Mrs. Elitch, who, it may be remarked, 
owns a remarkable collection of wild and 
curious animals in Denver, Col., U.S.A., 
has found it possible to make a pet of this 
animal. Her private zoo boasted of two 
of these quadrupeds, and everything went 
on well until one of them suddenly died. 
It is a known fact that they rarely thrive 
alone, and Mrs. Elitch feared that her 
kangaroo would grieve himself to death 
through the loss of his mate. To dis- 
tract his attention as much as possible she 
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A PET OSTRICH. 
From a Photo. by Jones & Lehman, Denver, Col. 


used to give him some dainty morsels in the 
nature of candy, etc., and talk to him for hours 
atatime. After a long time she succeeded 
in making quite a pet of the sorrow-stricken 
kangaroo, and, strange to say, the animal 
is never so happy as when he hears his 
mistress’s voice, for he at once realizes 
that he will shortly be the recipient of some 
tasty tit-bit, as well as come in for a good 
share of petting. That this extraordinary 
pet has got over the loss of its mate is 
well evidenced in our photograph, and it is 
undoubtedly a fine specimen of this strange 
yet interesting animal. 

Our next illuStration depicts another 
peculiar pet—an ostrich. Not only is this 
bird very tame and tractable in the hands 
of its owner, but it also deserves our 
attention as being the only pacing ostrich 
owned by a woman. Its mistress, the 
owner of the kangaroo, is seen in the 
photograph with her pet. She frequently 
uses the animal for driving about her 
grounds. It is hitched on to a very light 
fancy trotting cart fitted with pneumatic 
tyres. To be successful in driving such a 
queer steed no little amount of tact and 
patience is required. in the first place 
one cannot use ordinary reins, for were 
they pulled too tightly they would probably 
break the animal's neck, and the only way 
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to guide him is to hit him with a 
long whip on the opposite side to 
that which you want him to go. 
Unfortunately, too, one blow is not 
always sufficient, and as the animal 
goes like the wind, you cannot 
depend upon this kind of “ horse” 
to turn at a moment’s notice. Then 
there is the possibility of his catch- 
ing sight of a piece of orange peel, 
or something equally attractive. If 
he does he will stop in his fastest 
gait and dive sideways for it, often 
giving the driver a very unpleasant 
jerk. Mrs. Elitch has had the 
animal in her possession since it was 
quite a baby, which explains to a 
large extent its tractable nature. It 
is regarded as a fine specimen of 
the ostrich, is very powerful, and 
never seems to get tired. 

In the Berlin Zoological Gardens 
there are many instances of the 
affection that exists so frequently 
between the animal and man, or 
rather, perhaps we might say in this 
instance, between the animal and 
woman. The orang is not usually 


considered to be a creature overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, but even he 
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is apt to fall under Una’s gentle influence, 
and to suffer himself to be led by the silken 
thread. Our friend in the photograph has 
taken a great fancy to his 
companion, a pretty German 
widow, and, if the remark 
may be permitted, he is an 
animal of taste. As soon 
as the lady pays her usual 
visit to the gardens, Mr. 
Orang runs to meet her, 
tenderly embraces the fair 
visitor, and tries his best 
to overcome the difficulties 
presented by the difference 
of tongues. When with 
her he is always amiable, 
gentle, and loving, an 
example much to be com- 
mended. Visitors to the 
gardens should certainly 
pay their respects to this 
representative of an ancient 
and honourable race, and 
they will find the courteous 
Herr Direktor always 
ready to place his store of (© 22. 
knowledge at their disposal. *™”™ «! 
Trooper E. J. Cullen, 
C.M.B., of Colesburg, Cape Colony, has a 
pet with fangs, and poisonous fangs, too. 
He makes a speciality of snakes, and tames 
his pets by kindness. Nor does he seem to 
fare badly. Trooper Cullen’s pet is a night 
adder, and it seems a terrible risk for a 
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man to thus fondle a deadly snake, be it 
even in broad daylight. 

Fancy carrying about with you a baby 
alligator. Yet Baron de Longueil brought 
this strange pet with him from Florida. So 
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far it has resisted the change of climate, and 
takes its warm bath three times a day with 
evident enjoyment. It is fed on small pieces 
of raw meat every two 
days. . When not intimi- 
dated by the presence of 
strangers it will croak gently 
in answer to its name. The 


little creature knows its 
master quite well, and 
habitually travels snugly 
ensconced in his _ coat- 
pocket. 

The next photograph 


shows “Sam,” a pet swan, 
taking his breakfast from 
his little master’s hand. 
Sam was brought up in a 
garden at the back of an 
hotel in Reading, Berks, 
where he was the pet of the 
proprietor. This _ gentle- 
man being a great lover 
of wild creatures had many 
of his pets running loose 
in the garden, and Sam’s 
chief delight seemed to 
consist in chasing them 
around the garden should 
they dare to approach near his own par- 
ticular retreat under a tree at the edge of 
a small piece of ornamental water. He 
would also sit for hours under a fountain in 
his little lake taking shower baths. 

Living with other tame pets, 


| Photograph 


Sam soon 


(Mies R. Atkinson, Rockfairie, Pitlochry. 


learnt to follow his master and mistress 
round the garden for a piece of cake or some 
other delicacy, which he would take quite 
gently from their hands. At every meal- 
time Sam comes round to the back door and 
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"Prom a Photo. by] SAM.” 
knocks with his bill till his youthful master 
brings him his food. Sam is also very 
particular how his food is given to him: he 
seems to consider it quite infra dig. to stoop 
to pick up anything from the ground, and 
unless his master is there to give him food 
from his own hand, he takes his meals as 
though he were conferring a great favour. 
Mr. G. W. Mathieson, of 
Chicago, the owner of the 
curious pet that follows, 
says: “This is probably 
the only domesticated wild 
cat in the world. He has 
perfect liberty of my suite of 
offices, where he is kept as 
a pet, and he goes the round 
of my rooms very much the 
same as any other domestic 
cat. We run a little print- 
ing establishment here, and 
he lies on the imposing- 
table, desk, and_ chairs, 
purrs, and rubs himself joy- 
fully against us just as any 
other common or garden 
cat would do. He took the 
first prize gold medal at the 
Chicago Cat Show, and 
won a handsome Japanese 
vase, being voted the most 
popular cat at the show! 
There is something dis- 
tinctly humorous in a wild 


cat being voted the most From a) 





popular cat in a 
show. A wild cat 

-B-r-r! 

Perhaps one of 
the most interest- 
ing photographs 
of our series is 
that of the genet 
which is in the 
possession of a 
Bedford lady. It 
was brought from 
Africa by her son 
when two or three 
months old. It is 
now a little over 
seven months. 
When he first had 
it, it was very 
wild and seemed 
untamable, biting 
viciously with 
teeth like pins, 
that drew blood 
However, patience and a 
little chastisement now and then worked 
wonders. It is now almost as tame as a 
cat, and will allow most people to touch 
it gently, but strangers have to beware of 
its teeth. It has many of the peculiarities 
of the cat, but at the same time resembles 
in some respects the kangaroo as regards its 
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From a Photo. by) A GENET. (J. A. Reid, Bedford. 


front and hind legs, the former being far 
shorter than the latter. It stands and runs 
also in a similar manner. Another pecu- 
liarity is the different sounds it makes, quite 
unlike any cat, one being a kind of cluck, 
cluck, but difficult to imitate. The quaint 
little beast is pathetically fond of its affec- 
tionate mistress. 

Mouse deer would seem ideal pets, and 
the one shown here is by far the smallest of 
its tribe. The specimen, a photograph of 
which we give here, weighed 13'%0z. when 
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caught, and belongs to Mrs. Maxwell 
Maynard, of Mysore, India. She fed it on 


milk and water, and petted it constantly. 
Mrs. Maynard says: “ My strange friend is 
now perfectly tame, and is not in captivity in 
any way. It goes out in the jungle as soon 
as it gets dark, and remains out all night, 
but never fails to put in an appearance at my 
bedside for early tea in the morning, and 
usually spends most of the remainder of the 
day in the bungalow. When this photo. was 
taken the pretty little creature weighed only 
4%lb. and was about three-quarters grown. 

“ Macacca,” the beautiful little “ Marikina” 





(Geo. Newnes, Lid. 


From a Photo. by) * MACACCA.” 


monkey here reproduced, belongs to Mr. 
H. Neville Davis. She is a little lady, and 
so highly civilized has she become that she 
would not think of getting out of her bed 
in the morning without her usual cup of hot 
tea, well sweetened, after which she will 
whistle for some sponge-cake and jam, and 
should anyone substitute marmalade she will 
immediately throw it at the offender. 
Macacca thinks nothing of going through 
a dinner of six courses, with a little 
Madeira to finish up with. Her head is no 
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larger than a walnut, but she easily finds 
room for the whole of a large hothouse 
grape in her mouth at a time, carefully 
throwing away the skin and pips. This tiny 
creature has not the slightest fear of any- 
thing canine, and on_ several occasions 
when a small toy bull-terrier was placed on 
a table with her she simply stood up and 
gently pushed the dog away. Macacca weighs 
only 14%oz., and her tail is nearly three 
times the length of her body. Her coat, 
which is of the finest hair, varies in colour 
according to season. In the summer months 
it is a bright golden colour which might be 
envied by many a woman, the tail being 
silvery and as bushy as a squirrel’s. 


from aj 


She will often sit in the sunshine making a 
peculiar singing noise, not unlike the song of 
the thrush, and appears to be talking to the 
birds around her. This remarkable little 
animal displays a gentleness towards babies 
and little children which is extraordinary. 
Any little baby might caress and fondle her 
as though she were a doll, but let an adult 
attempt to do the same in the child’s pre- 
sence, and she will swear in the most 
comical manner. 

Many of our readers will no doubt have 
seen tiger cubs in menageries and other 
places, but only a very few have had an 
upportunity of seeing anything so pathetic 
as is shown in the picture which follows. 
They are the newly acquired pets of Lieu- 
tenant S. P. Hoggan, of the Welsh Regiment. 
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Mr. Hoggan writes a most interesting letter, 
which we quote in full :-— 

“While out tiger hunting last March near 
Chota Nagpur, my shikari discovered three 
tiger cubs in a cave. ‘Their fond parent fled 
on my approach with a rifle. I sat near the 
cave all day, in a burning sun, waiting her 
return, but she failed to put in an appear- 
ance. Fearing the tigress would carry off 
her precious darlings at night—there was no 
moon to enable me to sit up—I took away 
the cubs, which were successfully reared by 
three goats, shown in the photograph. The 


unwilling foster- mothers were very much 
frightened of their strange children at first, 
but latterly got quite attached to them. 


{ Photograph. 


Tiger cubs are the prettiest and nicest pets 
I have ever had. Three jolly little chaps 
they are.” 

Mrs. Herbert Vivian, whose photograph 
we are privileged in reproducing, possesses 
what appears to us to be the most desirable 
pet of all. It is a gazelle, and one of the 
prettiest creatures imaginable. Mrs. Vivian 
is, of course, extremely fond of her charming 
pet. She calls it her “dear gazelle,” and has 
very kindly given us the following interesting 
particulars. 

“One of the favourite games of my wicked 
little friend is to come behind a_ very 
solemn parlourmaid and suddenly tug at the 
streamers of her cap when she is most 
rigidly upon her dignity. He has much 
curiosity about new forms of food, and 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PET. 
From a Photo. by Henry Spink, Brighton. 


when I am at breakfast he thinks it a great 
joke to creep up suddenly behind me and 


stuff his nose into my plate or both 
forelegs into my tea-cup. If there is a 
great upset he is vastly amused, and trots 
about the room with his head in the air, 
convinced that he has done an exceed- 
ingly clever thing. 

* Another of his diversions is to go 
under the table at meal-times and quietly 
bite all my bootlaces in two. He will 
often leave them hanging by a thread, 
so that when I get into the street they 
will all burst simultaneously. He will 
also lick all the blacking off, so that the 
boots appear as if one had been walking 
through a river. When he is affection- 
ately disposed he puts up his nose and 
sniffs my face with great diligence—this 
is his idea of kissing; whilst he cannot 
bear to be left alone for an instant, and 
directly I get up to leave the room he 
makes a point of trotting out after me. 

“ However sleepy he may be in the 
evening he is always averse from being 
taken off to his rug in the scullery, and 
directly he is let out in the morning he 


rushes off and scratches at my bedroom 
Vol. xix.—24, 
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door imploring admission. As he has 
taken so extremely well to his life in 
England, and is adored by everyone who 
sees him, I can only wonder how it is 
that people in this country-do not more 
often import gazelles as pets. No doubt 
they require a great deal of patience, 
but their inexhaustible charms afford 
an ample return for the expenditure 
entailed.” 

Here is yet a third specimen of the 
bacon fraternity. This extraordinary 
animal belonged to the Misses Wilder, 
of Braemar, Tunbridge Wells. Miss 
L. Wilder has been kind enough to 
supply us with particulars of this affec- 
tionate creature, and her letter makes 
interesting reading. We are sorry that 
owing to piggy’s death this interesting 
record has to be moulded now in the 
past tense: “‘ Bijou’ was given to us 
three years ago when only seven days 
old ; she was brought up by hand, and 
lived for the first twelve months in the 
house ; she would follow us about, up 
and down stairs, came for long walks, 
and often enjoyed a drive, when she 
would sit on my lap. No one looked 
after Bijou but myself; she was very 
clean and most intelligent, and under- 
stood almost everything; her coat was 


very long and curly, and of a gold-yellow 
colour, with black about the legs; she 
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A WILD MOUNTAIN GOAT. 
From a Photo. by George P. Wella, Palliser, B.C. 


was groomed daily, and when young was 
also washed every day, her food consisting 
of bread and milk, or cake and sweets. 
The last few months she was given a little 
meal and water, but she was quite thin. 
Bijou went in harness also, and often would 
draw my second brother about the lanes. 
Poor Bijou died this autumn. She was 
three and a half 
years old.” 

The next pet 
under consideration 
is a wild mountain 
goat. At least it 
was wild once, but 
is fairly tame now, 
as can be seen from 
its extraordinary 
position —- archly 
perched on the 
back of its owner, 
Mr. J. Lalloutagne, 
of Golden, B.C. 
This affectionate 
Billy was captured 
when a few days 
old, and _ brought 
up with the assist- 
ance of a bottle, 
and is now about 
six months old. It 
is so clever that it 
might almost be- 
come a Circus goat, 
for we understand 
that its accomplish 
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ments are nothing short of marvellous, so 
much so, in fact, that its owner has over 
and over again refused an offer of roodols. 
(£20) for this remarkable little rascal. 
Last, but not least, comes a pretty 
picture of a little girl driving her pet 
bear cubs across the snows of Arctic 
Russia. We are indebted to Mr. A. 
Montifiore Brice for the photo. of this 
unique team. These pretty pets are 
brown Russian bears, which had been 
caught young and trained in the manner 
shown. By using arguments of many 
kinds the owner trains them to pull a small 
sledge, and he frequently drove in it over 
the great mantle of unbroken snow which 
for six months and more covers the land 
in those parts. So tame, indeed, did the 
bears become that he was at last able to 
allow a little friend, the daughter of a 
Russian lady, to drive them about the 
country, and even across the great River 
Dwina, which flows into the tempestuous and 
icy White Sea in the summer, and in the 
winter forms a temporary high road and a 
bridge between one half of the country and 
the other. It is a pretty picture, and one 


of the most original illustrations of what 
may be done with peculiar pets, if sufficient 
patience and good will are called into play. 


MY LADY OF THE SNOWS, | Photograph 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THE Angel of Death hovers over 

THE Dis- the House of Commons. You 
SOLUTION. can almost hear the rustling of its 

wings. Of course, there is no 
statutory reason why the present Parliament 
should be dissolved this year. As far as 
precedent goes, it might, without reproach, 
continue its existence through next Session, 
the General Election taking place at some 
convenient time after harvest. The Parlia- 
ment which, for the first time, saw Disraeli 
in power as well as in office, meeting on the 
21st of February, 1874, ran through six years 
and sixty-seven days. Only twice in the 
Queen’s long reign has that record been 
beaten. In both cases it was—rare coinci- 
dence—exceeded by the same number of 
days. The Parliament the Queen found at 
work when she came to the Throne placed 
Lord Melbourne in power in the year 1835. 
It sat for six years and 141 days, an accom- 
plishment precisely paralleled by the last 
Parliament over which Lord Palmerston 
presided. 

The Parliament of 1880-5, the thin-spun 
thread of its life nipped by what Mr. Cham- 
berlain, before he reached a period of grace, 
called “The Stop-Gap Government,” did not 
survive for quite six years. The Unionist 
Parliament of 1886 exceeded that term by 
fifteen days. On the 1st of July next year 
the full term of six years’ office will have 
been enjoyed by the present Ministry. If a 
General Election does not take place till 
September or October of next year, Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues cannot be 
reproached for unduly lingering on the stage. 
But will they play the game 
so low? The shade of Lord 
Beaconsfield seems to forbid it. 
There is little doubt that had he 


A LESSON 
FROM THE 
PAST. 


dissolved Parliament immediately after his 
return from Berlin arm-in-arm with Lord 
Salisbury, bringing Peace with Honour, he 
would have obtained a triumphantly renewed 


lease of power. He hesitated, and was lost. 
Lulled into false security by the blustering 
popularity of the hour, the Beaconsfield 
Ministry held on, to face the fearful rout that 
befell them in the spring of 1880. 

History is, to a marked extent, repeating 
itself in the cases of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment in the year 1900 and Lord Beacons- 


field’s in the year 1878. Early in the present 
Session, Lord Salisbury in one House and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour in the other will be 
able to announce a peace not only with 
honour, but with substantial profit. The 
hour will seem to have struck when appeal 
should be made to the nation for a vote of 
confidence. Apart from the glamour of 
success of British arms in South Africa, 
Ministers have no reason to believe that this 
time next year, or eighteen months hence, 
they will be in a stronger position than they 
will find themselves in the early spring. The 
odds are in favour of their being much worse 
off. To begin with, two more Sessions will 
appreciably increase the natural impatience, 
not to say the loathing, with which after the 
first year of office the British elector regards 
the Ministry of the day. Beyond this is the 
ordinary risk of unforeseen disaster or un- 
premeditated blunder. 

To dissolve Parliament next month means 
the sacrifice, unnecessary as far as law and 
custom go, of fully eighteen months’ tenure of 
office. To some cautious Ministers it may 
seem that, after all, a year in the hand, with 
salaries paid quarterly, power, patronage, and 
the patriotic duty performed of keeping out the 
wicked Liberals, is worth more than six years 
in the bush. That is exactly the sentiment 
that fatally prevailed in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet after the return from Berlin in 1878. 

There is a_ special reason, 

PILING UP likely to weigh with Ministers 
DEBT. in deciding on the problem of 
the date of Dissolution. Sir 

Michael Hicks- Beach is not lacking in 
courage. But he may well shrink from the 
duty of facing preparation of the Budget for 
the financial year that closes on the 31st of 
March. None better than he knows what a 
millstone the finance of the last four years has 
fashioned for hapless Chancellors of the 
Exchequer in the opening years of the new 
century. What with the relief of the clergy, 
subvention of Church schools, and large 
transference to the Imperial Exchequer of 
rates hitherto chiefly borne by the landlords, 
the national expenditure has permanently 
increased by many millions. Added to these 
drafts on the pocket of the taxpayer are the 
enormous additions made during the last few 
years to the expenses of the Army and Navy. 




















AN UNPLEASANT PROSPECT FOR THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 


These influences were at work before war 
broke out in the Transvaal. Already a little 
bill of ten millions has been accepted on that 
particular account, seven-tenths of it raised 
by the alluring device of borrowing on Trea- 
sury bills. But, on obtaining the sanction of 
the House of Commons for this transaction, 
Sir Michael Hicks- Beach was, above all 
things, insistent that this addition to the 
floating debt should be regarded as tem- 
porary. “I hope,” he said, “no one will 
suggest that this is a case in which war 
expenditure should be provided for by a 
permanent addition to the debt of the 
country.” This bill of ten millions, plea- 
santly rotund, is but a fraction of what the 
campaign in South Africa will cost. If 
it turn out to be only one-half, there will 
be ground for congratulation. 
The prudent taxpayer will, be 
disposed to contemplate its 
being trebled. Of course, there 
will be a war indemnity from 
the Transvaal. As the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer put it 
in the speech already quoted 
from, “ Under a pure and 
honest Government it will be 
perfectly possible for the Trans- 
vaal, not only to bear the 
ordinary expenses of govern- 
ment, but to provide a reason- 
able sum toWards the expenses 
of the war, consistently with a 
reduction in the taxation of 
the goldfields.” 
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Supposing this forecast is fully realized we 
might count the British share of contribution 
to the war cheque at the ten millions already 
voted, but not met out of taxation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is pledged to 
make such provision in the Budget to be 
introduced two months hence. 
For the Income-tax payer there 
was an ominous note in the 
speech. Sir Michael plainly de- 
clared that the existence of an 
eightpenny Income-tax would not deter him 
from increasing the impost. ‘‘ However high 
the Income-tax may stand,” he said, “it 
will be the duty of the Income-tax payer 
to take his full share in providing for such 
additional expenditure in common with the 
other taxpayers in the country.” That plainly 
means anything from an additional twopence 
to a supplementary fourpence in the pound. 
A shilling Income-tax, in addition to in- 
numerable rates and the pressure of indirect 
taxation, is nothing when you are used to 
it. When the Crimean War broke out the 
Income - tax was simply doubled, being 
raised at a stroke from sevenpence to one 
shilling and twopence. In 1855 it was further 
raised to one shilling and fourpence, and so 
remained for a couple of years. In Pitt’s 
time Income-tax for a long time stood at 
two shillings in the pound. All the same, 
if the most unpopular of taxes, pressing 
directly on a wide range of electors, must 
needs be increased at a time when a General 
Election is imminent, Ministers, being only 
human, will naturally prefer that the General 
Election shall 
take place first. 
If they are re- 
instated in power 
they are safe for 


A SHILLING 
INCOME- 
TAX. 
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another five or six years, and need fear no 
man. If they are beaten, and the Opposition 
come in, they have the double satisfaction 
of having a heavy burden removed from 
their shoulders, and of 
seeing the triumphant 
adversary, on the very 
threshold of his 
career, hampered by a 
load of debt, and made 
unpopular by the neces- 
sity of increasing taxa- 
tion in order to meet 
applications he, when in 
Opposition, strenuously 
fought against. 

For this and other 
reasons indicated it is 
at least on the cards that 
the month of March will 
see a Dissolution sprung 
on the constituencies. 
The first Session of what some 
people venture to regard as the 
new century does not differ from 
its predecessors in the matter of 
the Queen’s Speech and debate on the 
Address. It will not be forgotten how 
narrow was the risk of deprivation of this 
privilege run by an_ indifferent Empire. 
When, last October, Parliament met for the 
War Session it was with avowed intention of 
making it the starting-point of the business 
Session of this year. The brief Queen’s 
Speech then read was to serve all purposes. 
There would be no second edition when 
Parliament re-assembled in the new year. 
Consequently there would be no debate in 
reply to the gracious communication. 

That is a course of procedure for which 
there are those precedents dear to the heart 
of the Constitutional member. Quotation of 
one will suffice to show how the thing works. 
On the 5th of December, 1878, Parliament 
was summoned to vote the money needed in 
connection with the war in Afghanistan. 
The Queen’s Speech, as happened in the 
War Session of last autumn, dealt exclusively 
with the one matter in hand. On the 17th 
of December the sittings were adjourned till 
the 13th of February, 1879. There being 
no Queen’s Speech, Lord Beaconsfield in 
one House and Sir Stafford Northcote in 
the other indicated, as the Premier put 
it, “the measures which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have been  recom- 
mended to your notice in the Speech from 
the Throne at the opening of the present 
Session.” 


DEBATE 
ON THE 
ADDRESS. 


THE CUCKOO TRICK. 
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and regard- 
a_ business 


Sentiment apart, 
IN DAYS OF ing Parliament as 
YORE. assembly, that seems a com- 
mendable procedure. It con- 
trasts with a _perform- 
ance well enough at the 
time it was devised, but 
something of an ana- 
chronism in the altered 
conditions of the day. 
Time was, within the 
present reign, when it 
was the regular custom 
of the Sovereign to open 
Parliament in person. 
The ceremonial being 
carried out with the 
pomp and circumstance 
pertaining to Royalty, it 
was proper that Parlia- 
ment should make 
attempt to live up to it, 
at least for the day. Therefore, we had in 
both Houses members, arrayed in military or 
naval costume, echoing through a painfully 
prepared oration the often bald phrases of 
the most gracious Speech. 

That is called moving the Address. In 
either House the Leader of the Opposition 
followed, protesting in solemn voice that 
never since the days of Demosthenes had 
there been a speech equal in point and 
polish to those just delivered by the flustered 
gentlemen in unaccustomed uniforms, pain- 
fully conscious of a sword with a tendency to 
get between their legs if they indulged in 
freedom of action. The Leader of the 
House followed, gravely capping the com- 
pliment. If the Opposition meant busi- 
ness the Leader would conclude with an 
amendment to the Address, equivalent to a 
vote of censure on the Government. At such 
crises debate might go on for two or even 
three nights. If the Opposition did not feel 
themselves strong enough to challenge the 
existence of the Ministry the Address was 
usually voted before dinner, the business of 
the Session commencing at the next sitting. 
The Irish members changed 
all that. When, in 1875, they, 
under the impulse of Mr. Parnell, 
began to feel their feet, they discovered 
the rich and rare opportunities for obstruc- 
tion provided by the antique ceremonial of 
moving the Address. From the opening of 
the Session of 1876 began a few era, which 
has since prevailed, with the result that in 
these times Ministers think themselves for- 
tunate if not more than the first ten days of 


TO-DAY. 
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the freshest period of the Session are appro- 
priated for the delivery of miscellaneous 
speeches, styled, with grim humour, “ debate 
on the Address.” 

It was prospect of this opportunity being 
shut off at the commencement of the new 
Session that led to the storm before which 
Mr. Arthur Balfour shrank abashed. To men 
properly jealous of the privileges of the Mother 
of Parliaments there was 
something shocking in 
the prospect of cutting 
off Mr. Dillon, Mr. Cald- 
well, Dr. Clark, Mr. W. 
Redmond, Sir E. Ash- 
mead - Bartlett, and eke 
Mr. Weir from oppor- 
tunity of discoursing at 
length under favour of 
an amendment to the 
Address. To tell the 
truth, the privilege safe- 
guarded, the House does 
not show itself tumultu- 
ously anxious to benefit 
by its exercise. The 
statesmen mentioned 
have grown too familiar 
with the spectacle of 
members rising with one 
accord and_ hurriedly 
quitting the House 
when they take the floor. Nevertheless, the 
ancient custom, flourishing, as we have seen, 
under wholly different circumstances, must 
not be touched by sacrilegious hands. 

Still, something may be whis- 
pered in favour of the course 
following on the Autumn Sessions 
of 1867 and 1878. If it were, 
as was wont, the custom of the Sovereign to 
open Parliament in person, reading the 
Speech from the Throne, the accessories of 
the pageant would be well enough. But no 
one can aver that there is anything dignified 
or useful in the spectacle of half-a-dozen 
elderly gentlemen, styled Lords Commis- 
sioners, masquerading in scarlet ermine- 
trimmed gowns, with cocked hats, sitting all 
ina row ona bench. Nor are the speeches 
of the uniformed mover and seconder of the 
Address anything but sheer waste of time. 
A detailed statement and elucidation of the 
business programme of the Session, given by 
the responsible Minister, confronting either 
House is preferable to the document which 
sets forth the Queen’s Speech, not always in 
the Queen’s English. The statement made, 
and commented upon from various points of 
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“MR, ARTHUR BALFOUR SHRANK ABASHED.” 
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view, the House might, as it did in February, 
1879, forthwith get about its appointed work, 
the development of which through succeed- 
ing stages of Bills supplies abundant oppor- 
tunity for saying all that is really useful to 
say on the public questions of the day. 

On the eve of the opening of the 
Session good Conservatives are, 
with quickened interest, asking 
each other whether, as 
heretofore, they shall in 
party strife receive the 
valuable assistance of 
their friend the enemy. 
As far as numbers count, 
Liberals in the House 
of Commons are in a 
hopeless minority. But 
because a minority is 
numerically insignificant 
it by no means follows 
that it shall be politically 
impotent. Proof of this 
assertion is found in the 
case of Mr. Parnell, who 
through successive Ses- 
sions, with a following of 
between sixty and eighty, 
practically dominated 
the House of Commons. 
Another even more strik- 
ing case is furnished by 
Four strong, counting the 


SHEPHERD 
AND SHEEP. 


the Fourth Party. 
desultory mustering of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
they were mainly instrumental in transforming 
into a minority Mr. Gladstone’s magnificent 


majority won at the polls in 1880. But these 
two factions, great and small, always pulled 
together, sinking individual _ prejudices, 
animosities, and opinions in the common 
movement. 

With Liberals in the House of 
HISTORIC Commons, whether in power or 
CABALS. opposition, similar instinct and 

habit do not prevail. It was sadly 
rather than bitterly said by a great Liberal 
Leader: ‘“‘When the constituencies have 
gone the right way, returning the Liberals to 
power by a commanding majority, the very 
first thing members composing it set their 
hands to do is to break it up.” 

That is a hard saying, but modern history 
supplies abundant proof of its accuracy. It 
was the dwellers in the Cave of Adullam, 
dug on the Liberal side of the House, that 
wrecked the Reform Bill of 1866. It was the 
Tea Room Cabal against the Dublin Univer- 
sity Bill, led by Mr. Miall, that brought about 
Mr. Gladstone’s defeat and resignation in 
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March, 1873. It was desertion and active 
hostility on the Bradlaugh question that in 
the first Session of the 1880 Parliament gave 
a powerful Ministry a shock from which it 
never recovered. It was the great secession 
of Liberals on the Home Rule question that 
hurled Mr. Gladstone from power in 1886, 
and drove the party into the wilderness 
where it still forlornly strays. It was the 
Welsh Radical members who made impossible 
the Government of Lord Rosebery. It was 
enemies within the gate who, according to 
the testimony of Sir William Harcourt, 
elbowed him out of the leadership of the 
party when in opposition. 
Doubtless bearing these matters 
THE CASE in mind, Sir Henry Campbell- 
oF c.-B. Bannerman, receiving at the 


Reform Club meeting a unani- 
mous call to the Leadership, in succession 
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to Sir William Harcourt, timidly expressed a 
hope that, at least upon points of procedure 
not involving great issues, the party would 
submit to their leader’s judgment. Of course 
it was not contemplated that on issues affect- 
ing great principles a man’s conscience should 
be suborned in the interests of party solidarity. 
Sir Henry is not Naaman that he should 
plead for indulgence if from motives of policy 
he were constrained to bow himself in the 
House of Rimmon. He simply meant that 
for the sake of the party itself he should not 
be habitually subjected, as Sir William 
Harcourt was, and as was not unknown in 
the experience of Mr. Gladstone, to having 
his advice on immaterial matters flouted and 
his authority lowered in the eyes of the 
House and the world. 

How this appeal prospered the records of 
the first Session of last year testify. To 
quote three instances that recur to the mind : 
On the 1st of May, the Old Age Pension 
Committee having been selected in the 
ordinary manner by consultation and agree- 
ment between the Whips of the two parties, 


Ig! 


its nomination was moved from the Treasury 
Bench. Objection to its constitution was 
taken by some members of the Opposition 
Benches, and in two divisions the Leader 
found himself opposed in the Division Lobby 
by a section of his following. On the roth 
of June Mr. Balfour made the customary 
motion appropriating for the remainder of 
the Session Tuesdays and Wednesdays for 
Government business. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, speaking in his official capacity, 
unreservedly admitted the reasonableness of 
the demand. It being opposed from below the 
gangway to the point of a division, the Leader 
of the Opposition, amid ironical cheers from 
the delighted Ministerialists, walked out of the 
House, a number of his nominal supporters 
going into the “ No” lobby. On the 3rd of 
July conversation arose on a _ resolution 
affecting the settlement of the Niger territory. 
A Blue-book fully re- 
cording the history of 
the case was at the 
printers, and issue was 
promised in a few days. 
Mr. Balfour made the 
not unreasonable sug- 
gestion that it would be 
better to postpone dis- 
cussion till the Blue- 
book was circulated, 
when members would 
be in full possession of 
the facts. The Leader 
of the Opposition, a plain business man, 
having secured a pledge that the papers 
should be immediately forthcoming, assented. 
Whereupon his followers below the gangway 
moved to report progress, insisted upon 
taking a division, and drove their leader into 
the Government lobby. 
It will be seen from considera- 
HOW LONG! of these modern instances that 
HOW LONG! there was at stake no question 
of principle or conscience. The 
mutiny in face of the enemy was due 
to pure cussedness. To some minds it 
will appear that the trifling nature of 
the quarrel adds to the ‘seriousness of 
the situation. For petty, wilful insub- 
ordination no excuse can be found in the 
conduct of the Captain. Bubbling with 
good humour, always urbane, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has upon meet occa- 
sion shown that these qualities are not in- 
compatible with fighting force. In varying 
circumstances he has displayed a born genius 
for filling a thankless post. He has known 
when to speak and, more priceless gift, has 
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known when to be silent. In accepting the 
arduous, thankless task of leading a Liberal 
minority in the House of Commons he, 
animated by a sense of duty and loyalty, 
made infinite sacrifice of personal ease and 
comfort. It is a poor reward to find himself 
publicly flouted by a section of 
his nominal followers, however 
insignificant in numbers or incon- 
siderable in personal position. 
This is a watchword 


“ oe 
TAKE a . 3 : 
hat still liv - 
CARE OF ‘tical commentary 
DOWR.” ce ys 


though it is not so 
frequently dragged in as it used 
to be. I wonder how many men 
of the present generation know its 
history? I confess 1 did not till 
I learned it sitting at the feet of 
that vivacious chronicler, Sir 
Algernon West. 

Sir Algernon, at that time fresh 
home from a visit to the Crimea, 
remembers « sitting under the 
gallery of the House of Commons 
when Sir de Lacy Evans ex- 
pounded the riddle to puzzled 
members. Upon the death of 
Lord Raglan, General Simpson, 
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second in command, received from Lord 
Panmure, then War Minister, the following 
message: “ You are appointed Commander- 
in-Chief in the Crimea. Take care of 
Dowb.” Sir de Lacy Evans, who was with 
the General when the telegram arrived, gave 
a racy description of the scene. The staff 
called in to assist in solving the mystery were 
utterly at sea. Officers of the Engineers were 
summoned with unavailing inquiry as to what 
part of the trenches Dowb might be serving 
his country in. 

At length there flashed upon one of the 
staff recollection that Lord Panmure had at 
the seat of war a cousin named Dowbeggin. 
At this great crisis in the campaign, the 
Commander-in-Chief dead, a new man selected 
to succeed him, the cousinly heart of the 
Minister of War was touched by the oppor- 
tunity of serving his kinsman. Over land 
and sea he cabled, at his country’s expense : 
“Take care of Dowbeggin.” The economical 
operator cut the name short after the fourth 
letter. Thus it came to pass that the nation 
was enriched with the canny aphorism, “ Take 
care of Dowb.” 

Lord Panmure must have been a peculiarly 
stupid man even for the governing class 
that came to the front at the epoch of the 
Crimean War. The late Lord Malmesbury 
had a delightful story about him, current on 
the authority of that charming 
lady, Mrs. Norton. When the 
pathetic remnant of veterans 
came home from the Crimea on 
the conclusion of peace the 
Queen reviewed them. After the 


ceremony Mrs. Norton asked 
Lord Panmure: ‘‘ Was the 
Queen touched?” “ Bless my 


soul, no!” said the Secretary of 
State for War, horrified at sugges- 
tion of such indiscretion, “She 
had a brass railing before her, 
and no one could touch her.” 
“T mean,” said Mrs. Norton, 
hurriedly, “was she moved?” 
** Moved!” cried Lord Panmure, 
beginning to think much gadding 
about had made Mrs. Norton 


mad. ‘She had no occasion to 
move.” 

Here the conversation termi- 
nated. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST. 

















By BasIL 


I. 
AHEN Lucette was seven years 
A old her father, Captain Heriault, 
received orders to hold him- 
self in readiness to depart with 
his company for frontier ser- 
vice in Algeria. 

Captain Heriault, when the decision was 
finally arrived at, felt more secret misgivings 
than he cared to show. For Lucie, his wife, 
had scoffed at the idea of remaining at home. 
Was she nota soldier’s daughter, born her- 
self to the blast of bugles, in the travail of a 
nation’s agony, that dread year when the 
Prussian heel ground the soul and soil of 
France? From the first moment she had 
made up her mind to go with him, and who 
shall gainsay the will of a loving woman? 
Once that point was decided, it never even 
occurred to either of them to leave Lucette 
behind. With the memory of their little 
one dragging them ever homewards life 
would have been intolerable. The mignon 
face, framed in its black, silken, curly locks ; 
the scarlet, merry rippling of the demure 
lips ; the loving depths of the grave eyes that, 
solemn or smiling, shone as the golden stars 
shine as in a deep black well; the dainty, 
graceful child-form--all that and each detail 
of it to be haunting them reproachfully across 
a thousand miles of sea! Impossible! And 
so they went, braving the rough journey, the 
rougher fare, the long, scorching stretches of 


sand that blistered eyes and lips, and made 
Vol. xix.—26- 
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even the tough camels look dirtier and more 
dismal. But even the journey had some 
compensations, and all her life Lucie re- 
membered the deep peace and joy of the 
breathless halts at moonlight beneath sweet- 
smelling clusters of palms, where the wind 
crooned like a softly-touched lute in the cool 
wiry grass and drooping fronds. There was 
the breath, too, of a heavenly vigour in the 
rosy dawns, with the sky like a great coral 
fan flashing dew and wind in the red rising 
cheeks of old Sol. 

Even when they arrived at last at El Beida 
and took up their quarters the actuality was 
not so bad as it might have been painted by 
anyone inclined to indulge in grumbling. 
Certainly the first two nights were somewhat 
terrible, passed as they were in the small, 
stinking village, with its mud walls and square 
mud houses, hot with the baking sultriness 
of pestilential air. In fact, it was due to the 
vileness and danger of the odours of this 
Arab village that Captain Heriault moved his 
troops under canvas with a promptitude 
hastened by considerations of the dangers to 
his wife and child. 

It was surprising how soon the little 
company ran entrenchments round their 
cluster of tents, and looking over the mud 
wall across the gaping ditch Lucie felt a 
certain sense of relief. For after all the 
thought of a night attack in unprotected 
tents is not very conducive to sleep. 

As it -was, the precaution proved well 
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timed, for the very day of its completion 
saw the horizon blotched with little black 
specks that, like spiders floating on a one- 
hair web, bobbed up and down the grey, 
quivering sky. Armand Heriault seemed 
rather disturbed when the news reached him. 
His consigne was to wait at El Beida till the 
column moved up, and in the meantime to 
reconnoitre a hundred or so miles south and 
east of the Dulad Nayl Mountains, collect 
provisions, and learn the movements of that 
unruly horde of Bedouins the expedition 
had it in mind to tame. It did not 
surprise him that these hawk-eyed, vulture- 
nosed children of Mahomet should know 
of his presence. But it was quite out 
of his calculations to reckon with any 
such large force as that growing, dancing 
blotch on the horizon seemed to indicate. 
It was with a thrill of glorious fear that Lucie, 
holding her daughter by the hand, watched 
her husband with some sixty of his men 
sweep out about noon towards the approach- 
ing natives. Yet when the sunlight suddenly 
rippled like the crest of a broken wave on 
the swift slant of the hostile lances as the 
Arabs dashed forward to the charge, the 
woman felt half ashamed of the pallor that 
smote her cheeks. For Lucette, her hands 
clenched, her little toes trembling with 
excitement as she craned over the rampart, 
her face and eyes flushed with the spirit of 
battle, was shrieking shrill “ Vivas ” in whose 
wild, exultant assurance of faith no tremor of 
fear ran. And when the clash came, and for a 
moment the blue’ tunics were enveloped in a 
cloud of white, only to emerge again in two 
minutes, scattering right and left the broken 
line of the enemy, it was Lucette who, 
defying all commands, scrambled over and 
through the ditch, and raced to meet the 
flashing sabres and galloping steeds of her 
countrymen. 

Armand Heriault hardly drew rein as his 
eyes met the child-gaze blazing into his, but, 
bending low, he swung her as he passed on 
to his saddle-bow, leading her thus to camp 
to the ringing cheers of his men. 

“ A wandering band, my little one ; nothing 
more!” he said, later, in answer to his 
wife’s anxious inquiries. ‘ Scouting they are, 
perhaps, and probably many leagues from 
their main body. We shall have no trouble 


with them now, and in a week the column 
will be here.” 

Yet when the next day came and the 
sentinels looked out through the sinuous, 
parting curtains of the morning mist, a sight 
met their astonished gaze that later brought 
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their captain running from his tent and 
blanched the blood on a cheek that till 
then had never known fear. For there, 
around them, not a half a mile distant, in 
unbroken circle, lay a host of Bedouin 
warriors, their white tents and piled arms 
gleaming greyly in the misty light. For 
long he stood there counting the tents, 
reckoning gloomily the numbers of his own 
little troop, and cursing softly the assassins 
who made their war plans, with brains 
fuddled by incapacity and politics, in the 
cafés and theatres of Paris. 

When he turned at last it was to meet 
the eyes of Lucette, who, in night - gown 
and slippers, had followed him unobserved. 

“It is splendid!” she said, clapping her 
hands. “You will kill them all, is it not, 
my father, and be made a general? And 
when the President sees you at the review 
you will point to me and say, ‘ My little girl 
was there and saw it all and cheered, and 
handed the flag to Sergeant Aubin with her 
own hands.’” 

Armand looked on her for a moment with 
a vague wonder in his eyes. Then he caught 
her suddenly to his breast, straining her to 
him till she cried out. And Lucette for the 
rest of the day wondered very much indeed 
what it was that made a round hot drop of 
rain fall from the blue sky on to her face as 
her father put her down. 


II. 


Five days had gone by—five days of war and 
savage defence and sortie, and vigil more 
wearing than a hundred battles. Each day 
the captain’s field-glasses had swept a dozen 
times an hour to the east. But he only saw 
there the rolling brassy glare of wave on 
wave of sand—never the glint of gun-metal, 
the moving cloud of plumes and gleams and 
golden dust with bands of dusky blue 
between. 

It was the day of their last rations. To- 
morrow they would have not one crust of 
bread, not one thimbleful of meal. The 
stores he had collected in the fourteen days 
he had been there were all piled in the Arab 
village three-quarters of a mile away. In 
vain had he led twenty desperate sallies in 
the attempt to gain or snatch at those bags 
of grain and meal, directing his four machine- 
guns to cover the attempt. 

The Arabs had laughed at his hail of bullets, 
and time by time his men had grown fewer, 
till forthe last three days he had not dared 
venture another sortie. They had been 
braves, these fellows of his, fighting like 
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demons, with .tight belts round empty 
stomachs, and faces grey with powder and 
rigid with the passion of despair. But they 
had grown wofully thin, and as he glanced 
at the muster this fifth day, he turned his 
head aside quickly. Thirty, perhaps, in all! 
And out of a hundred and twenty! And 
out of the thirty, hardly one that had not 
some bloody bandage round head or arm. 
There was only one face on all that parade 
that was not grimly set as their captain, 
pushing his horse forward, began to speak. 
And as he spoke, even into that 

child face there grew a look of 

puzzled gravity, of disappointed 

surprise. 





“THEIR CAPTAIN, PUSHING HIS HORSE FORWARD, BEGAN TO SPEAK." 


It was an impressive scene in the early 
morning light. Thirty rigid figures, grimy 
with the stain of war, sitting at attention on 
horses that stood as if carved in bronze, their 
faces gazing, expressionless, at the square of 
white tranquil tents, at the door of one of 
which :stood Lucie and her daughter. At 
their backs the trenches, battered, in places 
half broken. Here and there the guns 
mounted, pointed, ready at an instant’s 
warning. Around them, silent as a host of 
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phantoms, five or six thousand reckless Arabs 
waiting for their doom; and beyond, the 
sullen coppery glare of mile after mile of 
sand pricked to a thousand sparks of light 
as the sun’s rays smote laterally along 
its rolling distances. And between them 
and the tents the solitary figure of their 
captain, grey and haggard of face, spare of 
form, but with a dull fire burning still in his 
deep blue eyes. 

“My friends,” said their captain, shortly, 
“we have no more rations. To stay here is 
to die. I am going to take 
you through the enemy. If 
any escape, let him seek the 
column and tell the General 
how we did our duty. If I 
fall, I commend to each the 

care of my wife and child.” 
Ten minutes later the 
gates were thrown 
back and the troop 
rode forth, Lucie and 
Lucette in their midst. 
Their plan of action 
was simply to deceive 
the enemy into the 
belief that they medi- 
tated their usual sortie, 
and when the Bedouins 
diverged towards the 
village to wheel to the 
north and make a 
dash through the 
thinned lines. Hardly 
had they dashed out 
than a horde of 
warriors poured from 
the lines to the right 
and left, one half 
directing themselves 
on the village, the 
remainder as usual on 
the camp, with the 
intent to cut off the 
re-entry. When they 
had covered half a 
mile the northern line 
of investment had melted away. Heriault, 
seizing the moment, wheeled his troop and 
dashed forward. The success of the manceuvre 
was indisputable. By the time they had 
reached the tents they had half a mile start 
of the enemy, with only a handful of sur- 
prised Arabs in their path. On these 
Armand charged, his long sword sweeping 
right and left, and behind him thundered the 
troop. But even as they passed, a chance 
spear from a falling native caught Heriault full 
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in the chest, hurling him from his horse. In 
a moment the only ensign left reined in his 
horse and vaulted to the ground. Quick as 
he was, however, he was not quicker than 
Lucie and her daughter, nor was he so lucky. 
For even as he reached the ground a dying 
Bedouin grasping at the colours he held ran 
him through the heart with a final thrust of 
his long, broken spear. The ensign, beating 
the air wildly, fell headlong on his foe, his 
head buried in the folds of the flag. 

It was at that moment that Lucette saw 
him. Her mother was already kneeling by 
Armand’s side. Around them were only the 
dead and dying, and thundering towards them 
the pursuing Bedouins. Into the fierce little 
soul of Lucette a great rage sprang. She 
leapt to the ensign’s side and tore the flag 
from his stiffening fingers. Then waving it 
aloft her tones rang out in a shrill treble :— 

“Amoi! Amoi! Four la patrie et mon 

e/ ”» 

Already the flying line of her countrymen 
had slackened and halted. At the cry they 
wheeled and came thundering back, their 
bodies bent low in the saddles, their faces lit 


“ POUR LA PATRIE ET MON PERE!” 
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with the grim smile of men who know they 
are going to their death. And half-way to 
the childish form standing under their flag 
they met it. The Bedouins, sweeping in on 
them, at a hoarse yell from their leader 
parted into two waves, and enveloped the 
little troop, bearing it onwards, broken, 
scattered, defiant, and fighting to the last. 

Their deed of butchery done, they swept 
back again. Lucie was still kneeling over 
her husband’s body, as if to protect it with 
her own. Lucette had moved now to his 
head, and, with hands defiantly upbearing 
the colours, with face blanched and rigid, 
but with eyes bright and fearless still, stood 
waiting what might come. As the white- 
gowned horde galloped up a cluster of lances 
were directed against the two. 

But again the same hoarse voice arose :— 

“Hurt them not! To my tent with both 
man and woman!” and as the aged Sheik 
rode past he cast a keen look on the two 
that somehow brought almost a smile to 
Lucette’s tightly clenched lips. Then the 
wave of men parted and passed them, a 
shower of golden dust blinded their eyes, and 
next moment they were 
lifted on to horses, and 
were moving quietly by 
the side of the wounded 
man towards the Bedouin 
tents. 

III. 

SoME two hours later 
Lucette and her mother, 
the latter with her wrists 
crossed and bound, stood 
facing the man who had 
bidden their lives to be 
spared. 

The Sheik, Ali Moussa, 
was a fine-looking man of 
some fifty years of age, 
though his silvery beard 
and hair made him look 
older. His snowy turban 
and long, flowing robe 
lent him a peaceful ap- 
pearance not at all in 
accordance with the war- 
like glitter in his eyes as 
he had led the charge 
that morning. Yet as his 
black eyes roamed over 
Lucie she felt herself 
growing hot. Uncomfort- 
able memories of tales 
floated into her mind— 
tales of European women 
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immured in Arab harems safely locked in 
the heart of the vast desert. Some such 
thought was probably running in the Sheik’s 
mind too, and his brow wrinkled as he 
glanced at the child. 

Suddenly a thought came into the mother’s 
mind, a thought that made the blood creep 
in a dull flush to her face. She cast a glance 





“SHE STOLE A STEP NEARER THE SHEIK.” 


at the Sheik and another of swift appre- 
hension around. The guards who had 
brought her in were at the doorway. The 
Sheik himself was sitting on a mat, one 
hand resting on his sword, the other holding 
a cake of meal smeared with fat and salt, 
from which he every now and then broke a 
morsel and slowly ate it. An earthen jug 
of water was on the ground at his hand, and 
at his elbow a young guard stood, rigid and 
motionless. 

Lucie’s eyes gleamed, and she hid the fire 
she felt smarting them with her long lashes. 
Yet through that cunning veil she saw, as 
women can, that the Sheik’s eyes were 
downcast and that he appeared deep in 
reverie. 

“ Lucette,” she breathed. 

The child’s eyes flashed on her a mute 
inquiry. 

“If that man,” she whispered—and her 
voice was like the rustle of a breeze on soft 
leaves—“ gives me some of his cake, we 
shall save father’s life.” 

Lucette’s head barely nodded, but her eyes 
suddenly became glued on the cake. 


“Tam going to ask him,” murmured on 
the mother. “If he refuses, snatch it from 
him, take a bite yourself, and lift it up to 
me for one. You must be very quick. You 
are not afraid ?” 

The child’s eyes gleamed up one dancing 
glance on her mother. She stole a step 
nearer the Sheik, keeping her gaze fixed on 

the guard at his elbow. 

“What say you to 
the child?” demanded 
the Sheik, suddenly 
lifting his head and 
fixing his black, peer- 
ing eyes on Lucie. 
He had four wives him- 
self, and the ways of 

women were 
not strange to 
him. 

Lucie trem- 
bled, and her 


= voice had a 
=== curious quiver 
in it as she 


answered, “I 
am hungry! 
I said to her 
that it would 
be good if my 
lord gave me 
of his cake to 
eat.” 

The Sheik allowed a grim grin to wrinkle 
his features. 

“Ye cannot eat of my salt,” he answered, 
and then, after a pause, added the words “as 
yet. But food shall be given you.” 

He nodded to the guard at his elbow, and 
the man withdrew. It was Lucette’s oppor- 
tunity, and she seized it. 

“You are a very greedy man!” she c'ied, 
in the pure, sing-song Arabic she had learnt 
from her nurse, and with a lightning-like 
swiftness her lithe young body lanced out 
on him. Before he could even realize her 
intention she had grabbed the cake from his 
hand, leapt back, stuffed a piece between her 
cherry lips, and passed it instantly up to her 
mother’s mouth. 

For a moment the Sheik stood dum- 
founded. Then with a muttered growl of rage 

“he lifted his sword and was about to drive it 
through the child, when Lucie flung herself 
bodily.on him, her bound: hands clinging 
frantically to his arm. 

“We have eaten of thy salt,” she cried, 
“and our blood is sacred. If thou so much 
as liftest thy hand against us the curse of 
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Allah and thy people will brand thee dis- 
honoured for ever.” 

The Sheik’s arm dropped, and he looked 
at the woman’s pleading, flushed face, and 
his eyes dropped away furtively, sombrely. 
« She looked very lovely, and he realized that 
a great and perhaps unique opportunity had 
been wrested from him the moment he had it 
in his grasp. Then a thin smile crept 
reluctantly for an instant round his stern old 
lips and wrinkled eyes. 

He put the woman from him with a sigh of 
regret. Her fairness would have shown as a 
pearl in the distant oasis where was his home. 
But Allah ordered otherwise, and was not 
Allah all-wise? He beckoned the child to 
approach him. Lucette came fearlessly, a 
bright wonder in her eyes. 

“Ve are my guests,” he said, with a 
certain savage grandeur, “and all I have is 
yours. Ask, child! What thou wilt, thou 
shalt have!” 

As he spoke he cut the bonds of the woman 
with his sword. Lucette fairly danced. 

“T want the flag the men tore from me,” 
she cried. 

“Why?” asked the Sheik, fixing his eyes 
curiously on her. 

“Because my dada,” answered the child, 
drawing herself up, “ says that the flag is La 
France, and if you kill our soldiers that 
doesn’t matter, for France will send more to 
avenge them. But to lose the flag, that is 
dishonour, and he would not live if he knew 
it was lost.” 

“You shall have the flag,” answered the 
Sheik, and with his own hands he took it 
from the wall of his tent and passed it gravely 
to her. She kissed it in a transport of joy. 

“Shall I have my dada too?” she asked, 
looking up at him with eyes ablaze with 
exaliation and the joy of success. 

The Sheik, looking on the radiant face with 
that gleam as of golden sunlight in the black, 
sparkling eyes, smiled again, and laid his 
hand tenderly on the silken, rumpled locks. 

“ Thy father is thine,” he said. “ And thou 
art a daughter fitting so brave a warrior.” 

Lucette, with a shriek of joy, fairly leapt 
at the grizzled old warrior’s neck, and for a 
moment the Sheik was wrapped in an 
embrace, in which the tricolour and a pair 
of sweet, fresh, ardent lips half smothered 
him. It was three days later when a little 


cavalcade, accompanied™by bearers with a 
litter, halting at an oasis, saw in the glow of 
the setting sun a sudden glitter of blue tunics 
and the flicker and play o* steel, whose wide 
extent told of an advancing column of some 
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strength. For a moment the Sheik stood in 
the ruddy glow, shading his eyes with his 
hands. Then briefly commanding the horses 
to be saddled, he turned to Lucette. 

“Fare thee well,” he said. “Thy father 
will live, and where Ali Moussa, the Sheik, 
is, there he shall pass as my own mother, even 
though his own hand be raised to strike my 
head. A daughter of my tribe thou art, and 
if thou wilt come with me I will make thee a 
princess of ten thousand fighting men.” 

Lucette’s eyes kindled as she looked from 
her father to him. Then they shone through 
a sudden mist of tears, and her voice trembled 
as she shook her head. 

“You are a nice old man,” she said, 
generously. “But I love my dada, and 
some day when he is general he will com- 
mand twice ten thousand fighting men.” 

For a moment the Sheik’s eyes danced, 
then he turned sombrely and without another 
word galloped off, and in three minutes was 
lost in a whirl of sand as he and his com- 
panions sought again their desert homes. 

Two hours later, around the litter of the 
wounded captain, a group of admiring officers 
drew rein, listening to Madame Heriault’s 
tale as she pointed, now to the flag, now to 
the shrinking figure of her daughter. 

** Ah, yes,” she concluded, “ it is all true, 
my General. It is I who tell it to you. It 
was she who saved the colours, before she 
thought of her father’s life, risking her own 
for his honour. ‘A mot, pour la patrie et mon 
pre, she cried ; and they fought, mon Dieu, 
how they fought to reach her! But they 
hadn’t a chance. They were mown down 
fighting to the last. It was terrible, but it 
was grand.” ‘ 

“Thou art a brave, mignon!” said the 
grizzled old General, and his voice was 
curiously husky. As he spoke he stooped 
down and swung the child on to his saddle- 
bow. 

“Thou art a brave!” he repeated, “and 
thou shalt wear this to show all men how 
brave hearts stick to their captain and their 
colours.” 

And taking the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour from his own breast he pinned it 
on to the child. And as Madame Heriault 
bent sobbing over her husband’s hands, for 
all their discipline a mighty roar of delight 
and pride went up again and again from the 
dust-stained troops, as officer after officer, at 
a wave of their chief's hand, filed past that 
eager, radiant, flushed, exultant child-face, 
and gravely saluted a true daughter of La 
Belle France. 





“A Penny for Your Thoughts!” 


By GERTRUDE Bacon. 


OW often has each one of us 
been annoyed by that most 
aggravating and unmeaning 
phrase, “A penny for your 
thoughts,” and how utterly 
impossible have we almost 
always found it to express in words the fleet- 
ing fancies of the brain, even if we have any 
inclination to do so for the sake of a hypo- 
thetical copper and the gratifying of mere 
idle curiosity ! 

Thoughts are proverbially hard to clothe 
in the restricting garments of language; a 
general drift there is and a special tendency 
which constitutes in the 
main the particular in- 
dividuality and tempera- 
ment of the thinker, 
and in this drift and 
tendency, if we could 
only attain to it, lies 
the surest and most 
unerring key to the 
character and _person- 
ality of each one of us. 

Though the tongue 
may not be able to give 
expression to the mind’s 
general tendency, and 
to those thousand and 
one minute traits that 
go to make up an in- 
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unconsciously 
Witness the 


fact, 
does so. 
character 
handwriting, or so 
markedly manifest in 
the blindfold pigs which appeared in this 
Magazine a few months ago. 

The idea suggested itself to the writer of 
undertaking a little investigation of her own 
which should have as its aim the unconscious 
self-delineation of character. This is an 
experiment which everyone can try for him- 
self—not without amusement and instruction. 
It is, in fact, a kind of game. Request any 
person to make a rough sketch of the first 
object that comes into his mind, and you 


— 
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dividuality, yet the pen 
frequently can, and, in | 


revealed in AN ICE-AXE. 


BY SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 


will be astonished to find how often in the 
choice of the object the character of the 
individual is displayed. 

The plan adopted was to send to different 
individuals a request, similarly worded and 
inscribed, that they should draw in rough 
outline on a special sheet of paper inclosed— 
precisely similar in all cases—the first simple 
design that occurred to them ; the intention 
being that in these ideas, pictorially rendered, 
called to the mind without consideration— 
mere idle fancies of the moment, but sug- 
gested in each case by the same circum- 
stances—a true index to the personality of 
the artist might be 
obtained. 

The request in the 
present instance was 
sent to leading men 
and women of thought 
and action, partly be- 
cause of the greater 
general interest and 
our means of verifying 
results obtained ; partly 
because their person- 
alities are more worthy 
subject for inquiry than 
the most of us, and 
partly because of the 
ancient saying that 
“great minds _ think 
alike.” The experi- 
ment has met with the 
most generous assist- 
ance from the majority 
to whom the bold 
request was made, and 
the ready kindness and 
courtesy of the distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen who have co-operated will be 
widely appreciated by our readers. 

First on our list comes the bold sketch of 
Sir Martin Conway, the great mountaineer ; 
and who will question the appropriateness of 
an ice-axe to the man who first succeeded in 
crossing the desolate, snow-covered bogs of 
Spitzbergen, and who has gone farther than 
anybody towards the conquering of the un- 
conquerable Himalayas? When Sir Martin 
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is not actually on a mountain or an Arctic 
glacier he is ever thinking of them. He has 
been higher up in the world in a literal sense 
than man has ever been yet except in 
balloons. He is the hero of two hundred 
peaks and of countless 
adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes among the heights 
he loves so well. To climb 


‘js to him what to walk is to 


ordinary mortals, and it is 
just as certain that it would 
occur to him on the spur 
of the moment to draw an 
ice-axe or similar moun- 
taineering tool, in the bold, 
swift way that stamps his 
personality, as that if placed 
at the foot of an hitherto 
inaccessible crag he would 
find his way to the top. 

Less obvious at first sight, but in reality 
equally easy of interpretation, is the neatly 
executed saucepan drawn by Mrs. Steel. 
The talented authoress of “On the Face of 
the Waters” stands in the very forefront of 
living women writers. Alike in the stirring 
scenes of the great Mutiny, and in the tender 
pathos and wonderful insight into native 
character of “In the Permanent Way” and 
similar stories, she has shown her great literary 
genius, and in the fame of her novels it has 
come to be almost forgotten that the second 
book she ever published was one on Indian 
cookery. Cook- 
ing is still to her 
a favourite relaxa- 
tion, and_ shares 
with music, sing- 
ing, painting, the 
moments she 
devotes to recrea- 
tion. It is there- 
fore in every way 
appropriate and 
natural that a 
culinary imple- 
ment should first 
suggest itself to 
her. 
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A SAUCEPAN. 
BY MRS. STEEL. 


he will set out from a certain place and 
arrive at the destination he had in view 
when he started. He will treat any subject 
in an orderly and intelligent manner.” The 
converse is equally true. The man who can 
arrange his thoughts and 
words in clear and logical 
treatment, can accurately 
gauge the importance of 
each point and knit his 
facts into an harmonious 
and well-balanced whole, 
will not only make a 
successful author or lecturer 
if his bent lies that way, but 
he will also, whether he 
know it or not, be possessed 
of a mathematical brain, 
and geometrical reasoning 
will present no difficulty 
to him. 

That such a well-known writer and lecturer 
as Dr. Andrew Wilson, then, should have 
contributed a triangle to our collection is in 
keeping with the fitness of things. But 
there is more reason than this. Dr. Wilson 
is much more than a mere journalist or 
popular instructor. He is a physician, a 
physiologist, a science worker and evolu- 
tionist. His methods—as those of all true 
scientists — are inductive, progressive, and 
orderly. From one train of reasoning he 
will deduce another ; one fact will lead him 
on by due sequence to the next, and though 

he may never 
(though this is 
unlikely) have 
proved a proposi- 
tion of Euclid in 
his life or solved 
an equation, the 
power is there 
nevertheless and 
the trick of the 
brain. 
Mr. Bernard 
— Partridge has 
drawn us a life- 
like representa- 
tion of a quill 





The _ observa- 
tion has been 
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lately made by a BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
well-known editor 

and writer for the popular Press that the 
finest training for the journalist is a thorough 
grounding in Euclid and Algebra. “A 
man who has mastered his Euclid,” he 
says, “will always write with a. purpose ; 


A TRIANGLE. 


pen. The superi- 
ority of the draw- 
ing alone shows 
the artist, and 
for the man who can wield his pen 
more deftly than the majority of his 
countrymen, the grey goose-quill is exceed- 
ingly apt. Not that we would: have it 
believed that Mr. Partridge purposely drew 
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A QUILL. 

BY MR. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
a pen because he knew it to 
be appropriate to him. The 
unexpected request to draw 
something on the spur of the 
moment would almost _ infallibly 


have prompted his mind and hand 
to the execution of a sketch bear- 
ing on his two great natural gifts 
—drawing and acting—for he plays 
a double vé/%. His clever black 
and white sketches and his in- 
imitable contributions to Punch 
bring to Mr. Bernard Partridge 
honour and renown enough to satisfy most 
men; but the unstinted praise bestowed 
on the delightful acting of Mr. Bernard 
Gould has also to be added to his account. 
There are few, indeed, who have thus the 
opportunity and ability for living, as it 
were, a double life, and distinguishing 
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A RING. 
BY MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
Vol. xix.—26. 
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themselves so greatly in either. Perhaps the 
fact that the graphic side of his personality 
lent itself more easily to pictorial illustra- 
tion somewhat influenced Mr. Partridge 
in choosing his design. Certain it is 
that the genius of the actor is perhaps less 
open than any other to symbolic representa- 
tion. 

And this will explain the reason why the 
sketches drawn by two great past-mistresses 
of the art are at first sight somewhat difficult 
to interpret. Designers of drop scenes, 


theatrical embellishments, 
ey, and the like must long 
(t 

A HEART AND A ROSE. 

BY MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
have felt the scantiness and _ inappro- 
priateness of the conventional emblems 
supposed to typify the _ stage. A 


horrible arrangement of masks, grinning 
insanely for comedy, and decidedly ghastly 
for tragedy, is generally the best that they 
can manage, and poor at that. Ancient 
Grecians must certainly have spoiled their 
noble dramas by their masks, and now the 
very name to us only conjures up visions 
of noisy little boys and Guy Fawkes’ cele- 
brations. The fact is that since in itself the 
stage comprises everything, since its function 
is to mirror the whole range of human life, 
there can necessarily exist no one symbol 
which should be appropriate. 

But if there were any emblems that could 
at all express a special sentiment attaching 
to the actor’s art, and more especially apper- 
taining to the actress’s share, would not a 
heart, a flower, and a ring be among them? 
Whatever human passions are portrayed 
before the footlights, and in whatever guise 
they are presented, the “motif” of love is 
never absent. Miss Ellen Terry and Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell are called upon to interpret 
love in well-nigh every one of the hundreds 
of parts it falls to their lot to play with such 
consummate art. The latter has drawn a 
heart and a tiny blossom, and the former a 
ring, for the dash which separates it from her 
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playful exclamation 
below is not to be taken 
as belonging to the 
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AN ANCHOR. 
BY SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 


The next picture at least is not difficult to 
interpret. The distinguished President of 
the Royal Geographical Society has depicted 
an anchor. To test the appropriateness of 
his inspiration we will 
briefly call to mind 
the chief events of 
his stirring and useful 
career. He was born 
in Yorkshire, and at 
the age of fourteen 
entered the Royal 
Navy. Soon afterwards 
his ship was engaged in 
bunting the Riff pirates 
in the Mediterranean. 
A few years later he 
served in one of the 
Arctic expeditions in 
search of Sir John 
Franklin. In 1851 he 
became lieutenant, 
and then left the 
Service. For two years 
he travelled in Peru, 
later in India, where 
he introduced the 
cultivation of the 
cinchona plant. He 
was Secretary to tiie Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for twenty-five years, 
received the gold medal on_ retirement, 
and has been President since 1894. He 
has published many books, including lives 
of great navigators and accounts of Arctic 
exploration. Comment here is unneeded. 
A man whose early education has been 
that of a sailor will never lose the maritime 
bias his mind has acquired, even when he 
has not constant association with all that is 
new and important in connection with marine 
exploration and enterprise to keep his interest 
fresh. In the case of the great geographer 
the strongest influences have been brought 
to bear, and his symbol is but the natural 
outcome of his upbringing and life’s work. 

The beautiful and graceful head that Mrs 





SKETCH OF A HEAD. 
BY MRS. NORMAND. 


Normand (Henrietta Rae) has so kindly 
favoured us with also needs no explanation. 
It is the work of a true artist, and the few 
quick, vigorous lines are instinct with the genius 
which renders the pictures of Henrietta Rae 
so popular and so eagerly sought for in each 
succeeding Academy. As all lovers of her 
art are well aware, it is in the delineation 
of beautiful women that Mrs. Normand so 
greatly excels, and in her fancy of a moment 
she is true to her natural bent. 

At first Mr. Jacobs’s picture might seem 
capable of several interpretations. It is 
slightly suggestive of a flower-pot or of a 
vase, but on more careful inspection all doubt 
vanishes: the author of “A Master of Craft” 
has depicted a_ glass 
of grog! Now, Mr. 
Jacobs’s special talent, 
which has given 
delight to such a vast 
circle of readers, lies 
in his unrivalled deline- 
ation, so humorous 
and yet so sympathetic, 
of a_ special class 
of working men who 
occupy their business 
in great waters. 
The loves, the woes, 
the wiles, of the skip- 
per, the mate, the cook, 
“ George,” the boy, 
anc the charming if 
wilful heroines, are 
described with a force 
and vividness that make 
one at once realize that 
they are no phantoms 
of his brain that Mr. 
Jacobs is depicting, 
but living human beings, actual flesh 
and blood — quaint, worthy, humorous, 
and, be it added, 
thirsty souls every 
one! Salt sea-breezes 
and hard _lives are 
provocative of thirst, 
and the cheery glass 
that never comes 
amiss to Jack ashore 
or afloat is no unfit- 
ting emblem to be 
chosen off-hand by 
one who is _ Jack’s 
historian and friend. 

When Lady Flor- 
ence Dixie afforded 
one more proof of 





A GLASS OF GROG. 
BY MR. W. W. JACOBS. 
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A SAVAGE WEAPON. 
BY LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 
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tion, as war corre- 
spondent and 
champion of Zulu 
rights, with the years 
of Boer and Zulu 
warfare. It is to 
one or other of 
these times that 
Lady Florence 
Dixie’s mind has 
carried her back 


Mificl 





descension by . when she drew what 
acceding to the Whack 74 WA Ad bee. is clearly a weapon 
request made her, a M0 / of native warfare; 
she wrote that she ‘ one doubtless fatmi- 
did not understand liar to her in her 
exactly what she ae famous travels. 

was intended to do. ° When a delightful 
Her drawing on . humorist —who has 
this account, how- charmed us all by his 
ever, should not witty home - thrusts 
be considered as less conclusive; in and his clever, if supremely amusing, 
fact, rather the other way. She had no character sketching, in which he lays bare 


chance of thinking out, perhaps half un- 
consciously, what would be an appropriate 
or easy subject. She must perforce have been 
guided by the whim of the moment. To 
few people have been vouchsafed the wide 
and varied experience 
with which this notable 
lady has filled her 
life. Perhaps her most (7 
remarkable achieve- 
ments have been the 
exploration of the un- 
known wastes of that 
terra incognita, Pata- 
gonia, and her connec- 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


with kindly, genial touch the fads and foibles 
of the Anglo-Saxon race—draws for us on 
the spur of the moment two comic heads 
illustrative of two different types of humanity, 
we are not disposed to suggest that there is 
anything inappropriate 
about his choice. Our 
warmest thanks are due 


to Mr. Max O’Rell 
for giving this last con- 
clusive touch to an 


experiment which has 
amply justified itself and 
proved successful almos 
beyond expectation. 
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By R. E. VERNEDE. 


aR. FERGUS MacGREGOR 
mm Was arisen novelist. That is 
r| to say that, although but eight- 
and-twenty, he had just pub- 
lished his fourth novel, of which 
edition after edition was being 
sold, while even his three more juvenile 
productions had brought him money, and his 
publishers were willing—almost anxious—for 
more, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
MacGregror, being of the race which, since 
the time of Culloden Field, has been more 
successful than chivalrous, dealt with them « 
in a manner calculated to profit the author 
not less than the publisher. 

His novels were compact of heather and 
peat, which he loved, and of the romance 
that springs from killing people “for the 
sake o’ somebody ”—either a King or a 
lassie with lint-white locks—in the agreeable 
environment of blue-bells and haggis. His 
first book, it is true, dealt only with heather 
and trout and Scottish scenery, but with the 
infinite capacity for taking pains that had 
once caused his dominie to swish him on 
suspicion of being a genius, Mr. MacGregor 


had recognised that romance must accom- 


pany his future efforts. He found no diffi- 
culty in putting a claymore into his hero’s 
hand in place of a fishing-rod, or in spilling 
on paper the blood of men rather than fish. 
The crux of romance to Mr. MacGregor was 
the inexcrable necessity of a love interest. 
To tell the truth, while heather was almost 
second nature, and claymores could be 
studied with the dispassionate devotion of 
an archeologist, women were something 
different, and had not been revealed to him. 
Vaguely he knew that lassies did not always 
forego stockings, and could not all be placed 
in the category of “ lint-white.” 

Mr. MacGregor reflected upon this obvious 
truth as he paced up and down the Edin- 
burgh platform, waiting for the train that 
should take him to Paisley. Was not Miss 
Patsie Carrington, an English girl whom he 
had met, of quite a different colour? In 
effect, her hair was dark brown and she wore 
stockings—at least, she did at that remember- 
able ball in Edinburgh a few weeks ago 
when, as Mr. MacGregor stood shyly at the 
entrance to the hall, contemplating escape, 
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she had passed through the crowd of men 
= gay little bows and noddings, an admir- 
able toquette, all robed in shining brown. 

He had compared her in a ruminating, un- 
imaginative way to a glossy brown sparrow 
that had attracted his attention in the fore- 
noon as it hopped jauntily in the meadows, 
moving with cranings of the neck, provok- 
ingly restless, sucking sweet food from many 
grasses. Even so jauntily moved Miss 
Patsie Carrington, and sucked the honey of 
compliments from many men. He had felt 
the inadequacy of the comparison—had 
plucked up his courage, put on his gloves, 
begged a dance of her. She of her kind- 
ness had allowed him two, and had reeled 
before him angelically to the tune of the 
pipes. 

Since that night, and particularly when he 
had met Miss Carrington, which, by a series 
of chances, had happened several times, 
strange thrills had possessed the marrow of 
Mr. MacGregor, and had distracted him 
from his former whole-hearted admiration of 
the heather. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that he had not made much 
progress in depicting heroines. He had 
honestly tried to show one true to life 
in his latest romance, which had been 
re-written in parts since the night of the 
ball. He had so far departed from his 
custom as to signify that the heroine’s 
hair was of a dark brown texture; but, 
apart from this, he was conscious, as he 
paced the platform, that he had not greatly 
advanced. 

It was impossible—quite impossible—that 
the Scottish hero, who, as usual, was to ride 
off and slaughter, should be subjected to a 
course of teasing and raillery from the 
heroine, even though her hair was of dark 
brown. And yet, for the sake of consistency, 
such indignities would inevitably befall the 
hero if Mr. MacGregor visualized Miss P. 
Carrington, and transferred her—life-size—-as 
heroine to his pages. Such a course was 
not in keeping with the traditions of Scottish 
romance. Mr. MacGregor had endeavoured 
to drive the image of Miss Carrington from 
his head. 

In despair, he had resorted to the plan 
pursued in his earlier novels, viz. : the hero had 
proposed in a few well-chosen words, and a 
quotation from the Latin, had been accepted— 
of course—whereupon by a few deft happen- 
ings (the sound of the pibroch, maybe, heard 
at night over the misty hills, or the news 
of the murder of his fourth cousin twice 
removed) he had been compelled to ride 
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off upon his adventures, after imprinting 
an exceedingly chaste kiss (under the impres- 
sion, apparently, that she had a headache) 
upon the heroine’s brow. The lassie remained 
in peaceful retirement until chapter the last, 
when she emerged radiant at the return of 
the hero—to receive an account of his adven- 
tures and yet another kiss—as preventive 
agajnst another headache. 

The public had bought the book. Mr. 
MacGregor thought on this with a certain 
gloat of satisfaction. He was in such a state 
of exaltation that the lateness of the train 
did not disturb him. He stopped at the 
bookstall and bought a review to read on 
the journey. In the meantime, he turned to 
the literary pages and found his own book 
criticized. He read it with eagerness. It 
was favourable—distinctly ; it noted his best 
passages—it even praised mediocre ones. 
What was this?—“. . . unquickened part 
played by heroine—we should recommend 
the author the study of the difficult art of 
wooing before he gives us another heroine.” 

Mr. MacGregor closed the review with a 
frown. It was intolerable chatter! What 
business was it of this impertinent critic 
—more interested in domesticity than in 
literature — to cast reflections upon his 
heroine? Besides, was it such an un- 
quickened part that the heroine played? 
She had the most pleasing maidenly pro- 
pensities: the blush had grown on her 
shame-fast cheek when the hero put the 
question, and, with mild but amiable femini- 
nity, she had wept for a short time in his 
arms, calling him her own true lord and 
requesting him not to set out on adventures— 
as maidens will. Naturally, the hero had 
rebuked her with a quotation from the Greek 
—* Silence is the most seemly virtue of a 
woman ”—and had made it clear that he 
loved honour more. 

“Unquickened part?” Nonsense! She 
was a very reasonable heroine, fit mate for a 
Scot. No doubt other kinds of women did 
exist, but Mr. MacGregor painted what he 
knew—somebody comfortable and _stead- 
fast. 

The image of Miss Carrington rose for a 
moment to the Novelist’s mind, and seemed 
to justify the reviewer. But the Novelist 
put it from him. In any case, he would not 
have his novels overrun with the whims and 
caprices of some will-o’-the-wisp. He could 
conceive angels—only they must be in marble 
—winged, if you will, but statuesque, not 
flying through air elvishly. 

The train fizzed into the station as Mr. 
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MacGregor came to this conclusion, and he 
hurried forward to secure a seat. Opening 
the door of the carriage that seemed to him 
emptiest, he found himself face to face with 
the only occupant— Miss Patsie Carrington. 

“Eh? But it’s you?” said the Novelist, 
elegantly, but in some confusion. 

Miss Carrington bowed, and smiled upon 
him graciously. 

“And wull ye be ganging to Paisley, Miss 
Carrington?” inquired the Novelist, all his 
previous displeasure forgotten. 

“ Yes,” she said. “Shall I have the 
pleasure of your company as far as that ?” 

“Ye wull,” said the Novelist. Polite 
dialogue is not the strongest feature of 
Scottish romance. 

Miss Carrington bit her underlip for a 
moment, as though she had some difficulty 
in withholding a retort; but only a gleam 
of merriment came into her mischievous 
eyes, and, the train starting at the same 
moment, she sank back in her seat behind 
a novel. 

Mr. MacGregor recognised it as a father 
might his child. 

“Eh, but ye’re reading ma book,” he said, 
elated, but bashful. 

“Your book!” said Miss Carrington, with 
apparent surprise, turning to the title-page. 

“ Ah’m thinking so,” said the Novelist, 


modestly. 

“TI suppose,” said Miss Carrington, 
slowly, “I suppose I ought to congratulate 
you on it. The 


critics seem to have 
done so. But”— 
she leant forward, 
with indignation in 
her tones—“ do you 
really imagine a 
heroine could be- 
have like that ?” 
“Eh?” said the 


Novelist, discon- 
certed. ‘*‘Ma 
heroine? What’ll 


be wrang with 
Maisie ?” 

Maisie was the 
name of the 
heroine. 

“What will be 
wrong?” asked Miss 
Carrington, in deep 
scorn. “Do you sup- 
pose you are so— 
I mean, your hero 
is so — irresistible 


as to win a_ heroine’s affections with a 
few pompous words and a quotation from 
the Latin? Do you imagine she would 
weep in your—I mean, his—arms and call 
you—him—her own true lord, whenever he 
went for a ride, and be as meek and mild 
and turnip-headed as a quarter-grown lamb? 
Had you really the impression that heroines 
watch for hours and rush out at the sound 
of a horse-hoof like infatuated rabbits, and 
all to be lectured in Greek? I don’t know 
the woman——” 

Miss Carrington sank back in her seat, 
exhausted by her vehement championship of 
the sex, and the Novelist scratched his head 
humbly. He was dimly trying to guess why 
Miss Carrington had taken so decided a 
dislike to his heroine. 

“ Ah’m thinking,” he said at last, “ aiblins 
ah’ll not be denying, after all, that it’s no so 
unlikely that——” 

The glory of Lowland Scottish, as a 
language, is that it admits of infinite pre- 
varication. No tongue can be adapted so 
to favour the unwilling witness and preserve 
him from precipitate perjury; no other is 
fitted so to distract the impatient cross- 
examinét, whether in the person of a 
bewigged counsel or a maiden with dark 
brown hair. 

™ that it’s no so unlikely ”—went on 
Mr. MacGregor, feeling his way with super- 
fluity of cunning—‘“that ma heroine could, 
under the progression of mair ordinair 








““* WHAT WILL BE WRONG?’ ASKED MISS CARRINGTON, IN DEEP SCORN.” 
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circumstances, have been exheebited in a less 
secondary poseetion A 

“Indeed !” said Miss Carrington, loftily. 

‘*And of a demeanour no so reticent,” 
added the Novelist, willing to be as generous 
as circumstances permitted. 

“T think, Mr. MacGregor ”— Miss Carring- 
ton spoke with haughtiness—“ you might be 
more straightforward in admitting that your 
heroine is a nonentity—simply a nonentity. 
Really, no better than Burns’s mouse— 


A wee stickit tim’rous cowrin’ beestie. 


And the hero is so terribly self-complacent.” 

“ He'll be a lad of pairts, na dout,” said 
the backward-driven Novelist, trying to regard 
this description of the hero as complimentary. 
“Ye'd no be desiring the twa of them to keep 
the front together ? ” 

“T desire,” said Miss Carrington, “ that 
no novelist depict a woman until he has 
at least an elementary idea of what a woman 
The severity of this criticism tongue-tied 
the Novelist during a short period, in which 
the train ran a monotonous mile or two, and 
Miss Carrington continued to read with a 
hypercritical smile of scorn upon her face. 
She liked the man—perhaps she did more 
than like him. But he had no _ business, 
even in a novel, to talk of love with such 
obtuse complacency, and lightly assume 
familiarity with that which she held sacred. 
So she read on, and let her scorn be 
visible. 

The Novelist at first felt angry, and anger 
carries with it the conviction of unjust treat- 
ment; but this subsided gradually into an 
injured feeling, which amounts to an admis- 
sion that there was some reason in the 
attack. 

“ And what like, if I may ask ye,” said the 
Novelist, humbly, “would ye have the heroine 
to be?” 

Miss Carrington looked up from her book 
with an air of tolerating the interruption, 
though she had forgotten the matter . in 
hand. 

“What like? Oh, the heroine? I am 
not a novelist, you see, Mr. MacGregor, 
and I do not know the limitations of your 
art. Am I to assume that you draw your 
characters from life, more or less ? ” 

“It'll be an important adjunct,” 
Novelist conceded. 

“In that case I—that is to say—a real 
heroine,” Miss Carrington corrected her slip 
very hastily, “would be very different from 
yours. For instance, she would not for one 


is. 
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moment endure a didactic lover. He’d have 
to come down off his high horse—in both 
senses. No Latin quotations would be 
listened to, and—only perhaps you will think 
this a small matter—” Miss Carrington 
looked at the Novelist out of the corners of 
her large, innocent eyes—“I don’t think she 
would want to be kissed on the forehead.” 

“ Ay!” said the Novelist, rashly. “That'll 
be no great deeficulty. She'll like it on her 
cheeks, na dout, or maybe on her lips?” 

“Indeed ?” said Miss Carrington, and a 
sudden frost had come into her voice. “No 
great difficulty? On her cheek or her 
lips ?” 

“Did ye no mean that ?” said the Novelist, 
abashed. 

“On her cheek—or lips?” ‘The measured 
repetition chilled the very bones of the 
Novelist. 

“There wull no be any ither vera suitable 
situation, wull there?” he inquired, des- 
perately. 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Carrington, in a voice 
of infinite condescension, “ if he went on his 
knees to beg the favour, he might be per- 
mitted to kiss—her hand !” 

“That wouldna be a vera dignified posee- 
tion for a hero,” objected the Novelist. 

“ Ah,” said Miss Carrington, compassion- 
ately. ‘Poor soul, then he would have to 
dispense with the heroine. Real heroines, 
Mr. MacGregor, are so dreadfully selfish. 
They never seem to consider the hero’s 
dignity. Possibly they think it a great 
honour for the hero to obey theic very 
slightest wish.” 

Miss Carrington, having delivered herself 
of. this judgment, leaned back negligently 
in her seat after the fashion of a queen at 
ease, as though she neither wished nor 
expected contradiction. She looked out 
upon the landscape, through which the train 
was rushing—hills purple and grey, rivers 
brown with spate, kine shaggy and contented 
—with idle equanimity. 

To the Novelist, on the other hand, a 
phenomenon, strange in his experience, 
occurred. It seemed to him that his knees, 
in obedience to some unaccountable im- 
pulse, were stretching downward—yes — 
without any doubt they were — outward 
and downward, dragging his body after him. 
He was leaving the seat of the railway car- 
riage—he had left it—he was on the dusty 
floor upon his knees at the feet of Miss 
Carrington. 

His amazement at this phenomenon was 
such that he was hardly conscious of his 
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“WE WAS ON THE DUSTY FLOOR UPON HIS KNEES.” 


actions, but a precautionary instinct moved 
him at the same time to knock over the 
packet of sandwiches he had brought with 
him, partly that he might by that means 
attract the attention of Miss Carrington, who 
was still looking out of the window ; partly 
that he might have some pretext for his 
unusual behaviour in case of contingencies. 

Miss Carrington, her ear caught by the 
sound of the falling sandwiches, turned her 
head. 

“* Whatever is the matter, Mr. MacGregor?” 
she asked, sweetly, on seeing the Novelist in 
this unusual position. 

The train let off steam in a shrill whistle. 
It was not in the least like the sound of 
the pibroch over misty hills. The Novelist 
wished it were, and that he himself, like one 
of his own heroes, were out on the heather, 
mounted, arm’d cap-d-pie, magnanimously 
receiving into his arms the form of the 
fainting heroine. 

“ Ah—ah’ve dropped ma sandwiches,” was 
all he could say. 

“TI hope you will find them,” said Miss 
Carrington, coldly, transferring her attention 
to the landscape once more, with an obvious 
lack of interest. 


, 





Shades of his heroes, wear- 
ing countenances full of re- 
proach for his weak-minded 


evasion, rose before the 
Novelist’s eyes. 
“Na, na,” he said, in 


agonized tones, “it’s a lee! 
Ah —ah’m meaning that it 
was no ma sandwiches. The 
fa-act is 

“We are just coming into 
a station,” said Miss Carring- 
ton, hurriedly. 

The Novelist rose from his 
knees in dire apprehension 
that the station was Paisley. 
If so, what might he not 
have lost, what further ad- 
ventures might he not have 
to go through before he 
attained his heart’s desire ? 
Enough—if he were writing 
a novel —to make fifteen 
chapters and justify the hero 
in receiving half - a - dozen 
wounds. Even if it were not 
Paisley—which meant parting 
—what had happened? Had 
Miss Carrington understood 
what was in his mind? Had 
she shrunk from him or not ? 
Or had she simply taken for truth that 
detestable falsehood of his in the matter 
of the sandwiches ? 

It was not Paisley, but there were several 
passengers waiting to getin. Mr. MacGregor 
would have guarded the carriage-door against 
a lion, or a regiment of crowing Highlanders 
skilled in handling the claymore ; but while 
he was bold in imagination, he was out- 
manceuvred in practice. The handle of the 
door was turned suddenly, and a middle- 
aged man entered and took a seat. A tall, 
reedy man he was, with red whiskers and 
blue spectacles, behind which his eyes 
seemed to glare fiercely. 

There could be no excuse for turning this 
gentleman out. Miss Carrington would 
probably resent the attempt. And so, with 
Mr. MacGregor in a most unwonted state of 
perturbation, the train started once more 
along the lines. Miss Carrington still read 
her book, but the scorn had gone from her 
face. 

The third passenger seemed a most irrit- 
able person. He fidgeted incessantly on 
his seat ; he folded and unfolded his paper ; 
he took off his blue spectacles and stared at 
the Novelist; he put them on again and 
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glared at him. Finally, he assumed a rigid 
attitude, and cracking the fingers of both his 
hands loudly, said, in a harsh, monotonous 
voice : 
“T won’t have it—I won’t—won’t—won't 
—won’t have it!” 
Miss Carring- 
ton looked up 
with some sur- 
prise from her 
book. 
“ What’ll ye 
no hae?” in- 
quired the 
Novelist. 
** Anything,” 
said the third pas- 
senger, fiercely, 
“ o-r-r-r-r!” 
“Oh!” cried 
Miss Carrington 
in alarm, drop- 
ping her book 
at this sudden 
noise. 
“ G-r-r-r-rr!” 
repeated the 
third passenger. 
He seemed as if 


he were trying 
to qualify for 
a Maxim gun. 
“Wull ye be 
having a cold 
in your head ?” 


inquired the 
Novelist, with studied politeness. 

“ G-r-r-rt-r !” 

There was no other response, and the 
Novelist felt a small hand placed nervously 
on his own, as Miss Carrington whispered, 
tremulously :— 

“* What shall we do, Mr. MacGregor? I’m 
—-I’m afraid the man’s mad.” 

“ Ah’m thinking that maybe he’s a Natural,” 
said the Novelist, reassuringly. ‘ But ah’ll no 
let him hurt ye. Dinna fash yoursel’ at all.” 
Then, raising his voice sternly, the Novelist 
went on, “ Ye’ll understand that the like of 
such whustling wull no be conducive to the 
peace of mind of the lady passenger.” 

“ Yow—yow—yow !” said the third pas- 
senger, in the tone of a snapping dog. 

“And I'll hae ye tak’ a care,” said the 
Novelist, angrily, “that ye dinna repeat it.” 

Natural or artificial, this man was not going 
to flout him and alarm Miss Carrington with 
impunity. The small hand still touched the 


Novelist’s arm, as if for safety. 
Vol. xix.—27 
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The only answer vouchsafed by the third 
passenger consisted in the repetition of the 
word “ Boo,” several times, while he shifted 
his nose into a vertical position, so that his 
eyes leered from under the blue spectacles. 

“Mind now!” said the Novelist. 

The third pas- 
senger drew from 
his _ side - pocket 
a large bowie 
knife, which he 
stroked tenderly, 
purring the while, 
like a well-filled 
cat. The con- 
dition of affairs 
was growing 
serious. Miss 
Carrington had 
fallen back on 
her seat, with a 
little shriek, and 
the Novelist had 
risen to his 
feet. 

“Set awa’ 
your implement,” 
he said, firmly. 
The strange man 
made no answer. 
He sat, stroking 
and purring, and 
his eyes blinked 
cunningly under 
his spectacles. 
“D’ye hear 
me?” said the Novelist, making a step to- 
wards him. 

In that instant—the mere twinkling of an 
eye —-the man unsheathed his knife, leapt 
from the seat, and ran at Mr. MacGregor, 
head downward, a full-blown lunatic. 

“Help!” shouted Miss Carrington, in the 
extremity of fear. 

She hid her face in her hands and was 
conscious of loud scuffling. This way and 
that the combatants surged—a writhing knot, 
the Novelist panting with deep breaths, the 
madman snarling and yapping horribly. 
Bump—bump—she heard the banging of 
heads, and seemed to hear the straining of 
their set muscles. Then a great draught 
blew across the carriage, and she opened her 
eyes to see the farther door wide open, and 
the Novelist standing beside it alone. 

The train was steaming through moorland 
country unheedingly. 

“Where is he?” asked Miss Carrington, 
faintly. 
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Miss Carrington 
saw him fall in a 
heap upon a 
heathery patch, 
and lie a moment, 
contemplating 
sky. Then he 
picked himself up 
and shook himself 
to see if he were 
unbroken. Wav- 
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“ Ah’ve throw’d him out,” said the Novelist, 
in a doleful voice, “and ah’m thinking that, 
aiblins, ah’d better be ganging after him.” 

“Why?” said Miss Carrington. “ You'll 
be killed.” 

“It'll be a hanging matter anyway, ah’m 
thinking,” said the Novelist, lugubriously, 
“for it’s no a legal proceeding to be throw- 
ing a Natural out of the train.” 

“ But I can witness that you did it in self- 
defence,” urged Miss Carrington. 

“The train’ll no be driving mair than 
sixteen miles the hour,” said the Novelist, 
stubbornly, stepping to the open door. 

“Tt is,” said Miss Carrington, “much 
more.” 

“And ah’m afeared the poor deevil has 
hurted himsel’,” said the Novelist, looking out 
upon the line. 

“Stop!” said Miss Carrington, imperiously. 
To be imperious is the divine right of a 
maid, while to subserve is luxury to a man. 
But this was no time for Mr. MacGregor to 
find luxury in subservience any more than 
ever it was to the heroes of his novels when 
the pibroch was blown at midnight over the 
misty hills. 

“Ve'll tak’ 


me?” he said, 


care to close the door ahint 
apologetically, ard without 


more ado flung himself carefully from the train. 


ing his hand in 
her direction to 
emphasize the 
closing of the 
door, he made his 
way along the side 
of the line to 
where the lunatic 
had fallen—a 
mile away now. 
His foot was on 
his native heath, 
so that he strode 
manfully. And 
Miss Carrington 
pulled the bell 
above the carriage 
door. 

“ And he—he’s left his sandwiches !” she 
said to herself, hysterically, divided between 
tears and laughter. 

The train drew up in an instant, and Miss 
Carrington having explained matters to the 
guard, a detachment of able-bodied volunteers 
hastened down the line. Mr. MacGregor, 
bearing his broken-legged foe, met them half- 
way. The foe was placed in the guard’s 
compartment with a doctor in charge, and 


SURGED.” 


Mr. MacGregor returned to his former 
carriage. 

Once more the train moved towards 
Paisley. 


“1 think,” 
handing the Novelist a packet 
these are your sandwiches.” 

“It was a lee about the dratted sand- 
wiches,” said Mr. MacGregor, finding himself 
upon his knees once more. 

“Then what are you looking for?” she 
said. 

“ Ah’m thinking it’s a heroine,” said the 
Novelist, audaciously. 


said Miss Carrington, demurely, 
“T think 


“ And so I shall have the pleasure of your 
company even farther than Paisley,” said 
Miss Patsie Carrington, shortly afterwards, 
with mischievous intent. 

“Ye wull,” said the Novelist. 
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“La Fronde.” 


THE First DatLy PAPER PRODUCED FOR WOMEN BY WOMEN. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


a long time been the dream of 
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stances the 
practical realization of 
this dream has_ been 
left to the gay and 
frivolous Parisienne—as 
she is pictured, that is, 
by her Anglo - Saxon 
sisters. 

In the autumn of 1897 
the following advertise- 
ment attracted some 
amount of attention 
throughout France :— 

Women form the majority 
of the population in France. 
Thousands of women, spin- 
sters or widows, are living in 
independence of men. Women 
pay taxes, though they canriot 
vote, contribute by their 
manual or intellectual labour 
to the wealth of the nation, 
and claim the right to be 
heard on all questions per- 
taining to the society of which 





they are members equally with MADAME MARGUERITE DURAND, PROPRIETOR AND 


men. EDITOR OF “LA FRONDE.” 


La Fronde, a women’s From a Photograph. 


WOMEN’S “ daily ” has for journal for women, will be the faithful echo of their 
feelings, wants, and claims. 

some “advanced women” in On the boulevards this announcement was 
England and America. By received with no small amount of ridicule 
G} some strange irony of circum- and derision, and when it was learned that 


the new paper was to be 
entirely produced by the 
work of women, it was 
freely prophesied that the 
“fad” would not last a 
month. But when the 
first number of Za 
Fronde appeared on 
December gth, 1897, the 
tone completely changed. 
The Press generally gave 
the fair new-comer 
something better than a 
chivalrous welcome, and 
200,000 copies were sold. 
In a short time the sound 
editorship, accurate in- 
formation, and _philo- 
sophic style of La 
Fronde caused it to be 
dubbed “the Zimes in 
petticoats ”—a sobriquet 
which its conductors 
smilingly accepted as 
a high compliment. 
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It has celebrated its second birthday, and 
looking at a copy of Za fronde in com- 
parison with its Paris contemporaries, I should 
unhesitatingly conclude that the first daily 
journal “féminin and féministe” had come 
to stay. 

“But La Fronde ?” I can hear the puzzled 
reader exclaim. Many visitors to Paris, 
glancing at the papers on the kiosks, must 
have passed this, the title conveying no 
meaning to them. They may or may not 
remember that this was the name given to a 
certain civil war which afflicted France in 
1648-53. The historical recollection does 
not give much help. The civil war was 
nicknamed “La Fronde,” or “The War of 
the Sling,” from the mimic conflict of boys 
with this weapon in the ditches of Paris. 
The leaders of the people against the Parlia 
ment spoke of it 
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as a “war of the 
public weal” ; but 
Michelet, the his- 
torian, character- 


izes the campaign 
as “a burlesque HF 


war,” “a war of 
children with a 
child’s nickname.” 
This little excur- 
sion into history, 
therefore, leaves us 
no wiser as to the 
fitness of this title 
for women’s 
pioneer in daily 
journalism. When 
Madame Emmy 
Fournier, the ré- 
dactr we-en-chef—or 
acting editor, as 
we should say 


was questioned on From a) 
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the point she could only shrug her shoulders. 
So we must conclude that this choice of a 
title is the one piece of caprice in this ncte- 
worthy enterprise with which Madame Mir- 
guerite Durand, the founder and editor of 
La Fronde, has justified her sex. 

Paris has not its Fleet Street, the newspaper 
offices being scattered about the west central 
district. The Za Fronde building is in the 
Rue St. Georges, a quiet street off the Rue 
de la Fayette. It is a typical Parisian Adte/ 
of five storeys, with white stonework and 
latticed windows, converted for the nonce to 
the purposes of newspaper production—such 
a building as contrasts most agreeably with 
the dingy, smoke-begrimed bricks and mortar 
of our own Fleet Street. An electric arc 
lamp illumines the title, Za Fronde, and 
reveals in the lower windows large copies of 


Od 
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Mlle. Dufau’s symbolical 
picture of the women of 
the country, whether in 
the costume of the peasant 
or in that of the nun, join- 
ing hands together and 
acclaiming the newspaper 
as the herald of the en- 
franchisement of their sex. 

An inquiry of a matronly 
janitor in her little office 
at the foot of the stair- 
case brings down a girlish 
messenger in neat black 
dress, who conducts me 
to the room of Madame 
Fournier, 7édactrice-en-chef. 
Madame Fournier is busy 
with MSS. and _ proofs, 
but rises from her chair, 
and with all the charm of 
one of the most charming 
Parisiennes it has been 
my good fortune to meet, 
at once places herself at 
my disposal for this article 
in THE STRAND MaGa- 
ZINE. 

La Fronde, she tells 
me, was founded entirely 
by the efforts of Madame 
Marguerite Durand. As 


the wife of a well-known Deputy, Madame 
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Durand had become inti- 
mately acquainted with 
politics and politicians, and 
for some time before under- 
taking the present enter- 
prise she had contributed 
to the Figaro. About a 
dozen ladies were em- 
ployed as members of the 
indoor staff, as writers, 
sub-editors, and reporters, 
all of whom came practi- 
cally fresh to the routine 
work of a newspaper office. 
Besides these, there were 
twenty or thirty regular 
contributors to the 
columns of Za Fronde, 
most of whom had had 
previous journalistic ex- 
perience in writing occa- 
sionally for other papers. 
Of this number the most 
distinguished was the lady 
with whose work, under the 
nom-de-plume of “Sév- 
erine,” Paris had long been 
familiar. Séverine contri- 
butes nearly every day a 
short political and social 
causerie, under the title of 
“ Notes d’une Frondeuse.” 


I made the acquaintance of some members 
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staff when Madame Fournier took 
With the financial 


of the 


me over the building. 


editor, for instance, a young lady who with 
tape and telephone by her side was absorbed 
in Bourse quotations and reports ; perhaps it 
was by way of relief from such prosaic things 


that she had decorated the walls of her 
room with the playbills of Paris_ theatres, 
unless, indeed, this was the work of her 
confrére, the dramatic critic, who at other 
hours may pen her “ notices” at this same 
desk. I met this lady on the staircase, 
about to make her way to a premiere at one 
of the theatres, and was there introduced to 
an editorial writer who had just arrived for 
her evening’s work. The re- 
porters’ room was empty, and I 
was disappointed in not seeing 
the two fair correspondents 
who won renown at Rennes 
by their pen-pictures of the 
trial of Dreyfus, whose cause, 
by the way, has been cham- 
pioned by Za Fronde from its 
first number. 

Judging by those whom I 
saw and by their portraits, as 
published in these pages, és 
Frondeuses may be described 
as a body of intellectual 
women, full of energy and 
vivacity, many still having the 
bloom of youth, and most that 
piquant charm which is so 
seldom found outside Paris. 
In her manner and costume” 


nothing could be 
more unlike the 
“blue stockings ” 
of a caricature 
which is scarcely 
yet discredited. 
Even the empty 
rooms through 
which I pass be- 
speak the femi- 
ninity of their 
usual occupants— 
in the scent of 
flowers, the air of 
delicacy given by 
a dozen little 
knick-knacks, and 
in other less defin- 
able ways. There 
is but one excep- 
tion to the woman- 
liness of La 
Fronde, in the 
person of one of the political writers who 
chooses to don masculine attire, after the 
example of the great artist, Rosa Bonheur. 
Madame Durand’s editorial sanctum looked 
almost as pretty as a pretty boudoir under 
the soft glow of electric light, irradiating the 
light tints of its decoration and furnishing. 
The dainty writing-table and luxuriously easy 
chairs suggested a delightful union between 
the graces of life, with its weightier cares and 
responsibilities, as exemplified in the direc- 
tress of a daily newspaper. Among other 
photographs in the room were many portraits 
of members of Madame Durand’s staff, 
apropos of which I learned of the warm spirit 
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of comradeship animating 
all «es Frondeuses. They 
dine together on the day 
of St. Margaret— Madame 
Durand’s patron saint 
and on page 213 appears 
a picture of last year’s 
festival at a well-known 
garden restaurant in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Ad- 
joining Madame Durand’s 
room is the Za Fronde 
library. In this apart- 
ment, which is no _ less 
tastefully furnished, are 
being collected all the 
books published by 
Frenchwomen. Practically 
all that have been given 
to the worid since the 
establishment of La 
Fronde are to be found, 
and nearly every day pre- 
sentation copies of new 
works arrive from their 
authors. 

The composing-room is 
at the top of the building. 
About twenty women are 
gathered _ to- 


employed, 
gether from various print- 
ing establishments in Paris. 
ness, a Cleanliness, I cannot help noticing 
about these ouvriéres and their work such as is 
not usually associated with a type-setting esta- 


There is a neat- 


blishment. The young woman to whom the 
task of proof-reading is intrusted sits in an 
adjoining corridor, a picture of pleasant 
serenity such as her occupation does not 
always engender. But, then, there is no 
grinding machinery 
to rack her nerves. 
The actual print- 
ing of Za Fronde, 
as is not unusual 
with Paris news- 
papers, I believe, 
is put out to con- 
tract and is done 
in other premises. 
On the other hand, 
the business con- 
nected with adver- 
tisements and the 
sale of the paper 
is carried on here 
by a staff of lady 
clerks, who are 


prettily uniformed roma) 
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in green cloth and white 
facings. 

Descending to the 
ground floor again, I finish 
my tour of inspection with 
the sa/on—an important 
feature in the establish- 
ments of leading French 
newspapers. In this com- 
modious yet cosy hall, 
resembling a large draw- 
ing-room, ladies come and 
take afternoon tea or a 
glass of wine, read the 
paper, or chat with their 
friends for half an hour 
or so. Now and again, it 
is the scene of evening 
parties at which Madame 
Durand acts as hostess. 
On such occasions you 
would meet there not 
merely the leaders of the 
“woman’s movement” in 
France, but also a com- 
pany of the most distin- 
guished men and women 
of Paris in politics, art, 
literature, and journalism. 
Splendid toilettes dazzle 
the eyes, musical “ stars ” 
enchant the ears. The most recent of 
these brilliant functions took place last 
December in celebration of the second anni- 
versary of the newspaper, when Madame 
Durand received a_ testimonial from its 
friends and admirers in the shape of a 
bronze éas-relief by the sculptress, Madame 
Syamour, representing “the woman of the 
past” raising her veil of ignorance and 
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discerning the coming of a new day for 
her sex. 

This sa/on is also the meeting-place of 
several societies in which Za Fronde, as a 
newspaper, takes a sympathetic interest. 
The “Ligue du Droit des Femmes,” for 
instance, meets here once a month. By 
its persistent advocacy as well as practical 
aid it is said that Za Fronde has already 
proved itself an important factor in bring 
ing about ivforms that Frenchwomen have 
long desired—such as the right to the dis 
posal of their own earnings or properties, 
their representation on tribunals of com- 
merce, and their admission as avocats. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
La Fronde concerns itself only with feminine 
affairs. Published at a sow, it contains four 
fairly large pages—being about the same size 
as most of the Paris “ dailies ”—and probably 
about half this space is occupied by matter 
which would interest men as well as women, 
such as home and foreign politics, literature 
and the drama, finance and sport—although 
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sport is treated 
mainly from a 
woman’s _ stand- 
point. On the 
other hand, the 
heading “Le 
Home” is so un- 
familiar in a 
French newspaper 
as to give it a 
very distinctive 
meaning. La 
Fronde shows a 
strong interest in 
the welfare of 
working women— 
among whom it 
circulates largely — 
and has organized 
a special depart- 


ment for the 
benefit of the 
female “unem- 
ployed.” In poli- 
tics generally it is 
Radical and 
Republican, and 


true to the best 
instincts of women 
—is all for peace 
and amity in inter- 
national relations. 
Very vigorous 
were its protests, by the way, against the 
insults to Queen Victoria which were 
recently rampant in a disreputable section 
of the French Press. 
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Hilda 


Wade. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


[We cannot allow the concluding chapter of this story to go to press without an expression of our deep regret at Mr. Grant 
Allen's lamented death—a regret in which none will join more sincerely than the readers of this Magazine, whom he did so 
much to entertain. A man of wide and cultured knowledge and of the most charming personality, a writer who, treating of a 
wide variety of subjects, touched nothing which he did not beautify, he filled a place which no man living can exactly occupy, 
The following chapter had veen roughly sketched before his final illness, and his anxiety, when debarred from work, to see it 
finished was relieved by the considerate kindness of his friend and neighbour, Dr. Conan Doyle, who, hearing of his trouble, 
talked it over with him, gathered his ideas, and finally wrote it out for him in the form in which it now appears—a beautiful 
and pathetic act of friendship which it is a pleasure to record.] 


XII.—THE EPISODE OF THE DEAD MAN WHO SPOKE. 


WILL not trouble you with 
details of those three terrible 
days and nights when we drifted 
helplessly about at the mercy 
of the currents on our impro- 
vised life-raft up and down the 
English Channel. The first night was the 
worst : slowly after that we grew used to the 
danger, the cold, the hunger, and the thirst ; 
our senses were numbed: we passed whole 
hours together in a sort of torpor, just vaguely 
wondering whether a ship would come in 
sight to save us, obeying the merciful law 
that those who are utterly exhausted are 
incapable of acute fear, and acquiescing in 
the probability of our own extinction. But 
however slender the chance —and as the hours 
stole on it seemed slender enough—Hilda 
still kept her hopes fixed mainly on Sebastian. 





No daughter could have watched the father 


.she loved more eagerly and closely than 


Hilda watched her life-long enemy—the man 
who had wrought such evil upon her. and 
hers. To save our own lives without him 
would be useless. At all hazards, she must 
keep him alive, on the bare chance of a 
rescue. If he died, there died with him the 
last hope of justice and redress. 

As for Sebastian, after the first - half-hour, 
during which he lay white and unconscious, 
he opened his eyes faintly, as we could see 
by the moonlight, and gazed around him 
with a strange, puzzled stare of inquiry. 
Then his senses returned to him by degrees. 
“What! you, Cumberledge ?” he murmured, 
measuring me with his eye: “and you, 
Nurse Wade? Well, I thought you would 
manage it.” There was a tone almost of 

amusement in his 











“HILDA WATCHED HER LIFE-LONG ENEMY.” 


Vol. xix.—28. 


voice, a half-ironical 
tone which had 
been familiar to us 
in the old hospital 
days. He raised 
himself on one arm 
and gazed at the 
water all round. 
Then he was silent 
for some minutes. 
At last he spoke 
again. “Do you 
know what I ought 
to do if I were con- 
sistent ?” he asked, 
with a tinge of 
pathos in his words. 
“Jump off this raft, 
and deprive you of 
your last chance of 
triumph — the tri- 
umph which you 
have worked for so 
hard. You want to 
save my life for 
your own ends, not 
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for mine. Why should I help you to my 
own undoing ?” 

Hilda’s voice was tenderer and softer than 
usual as she answered, “ No, not for my own 
ends alone, and not for your undoing, but to 
give you one last chance of unburdening 
your conscience. Some men are too small 
to be capable of remorse : their little souls 
have no room for such a feeling. You are 
great enough to feel it and to try to crush i 
down. But you cannot crush it down: it 
crops up in spite of you. You have tried to 
bury it in your soul, and you have failed. 
It is your remorse that has driven you to 
make so many attempts against the only 
living souls who knew and understood. If 
ever we get safely to land once more—and 
God knows it is not likely—I give you still 
the chance of repairing the mischief you 
have done, and of clearing my father’s 
memory from the cruel stain which you and 
only you can wipe away.” 

Sebastian lay long, silent once more, gazing 
up at her fixedly, with the foggy, white moon- 
light shining upon his bright, inscrutable 
eyes. “You are a brave woman, Maisie 
Yorke-Bannerman,” he said, at last, slowly : 
“a very brave woman. I will try to live 
I too—for a purpose of my own. I say it 


again: he that loseth his life shall gain it.” 


Incredible as it may sound, in half an 
hour more he was lying fast asleep on that 
wave -tossed raft, and Hilda and I were 
watching him 
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or water. The agony was terrible: I will 
not attempt to describe it, for to do so is 
to bring it back too clearly to my memory. 
Hilda and I, being younger and stronger, 
bore up against it well; but Sebastian, old 
and worn, and still weak from the plague, 
grew daily weaker. His pulse just beat, and 
sometimes I could hardly feel it thrill under 
my finger. He became delirious, and 
murmured much about Yorke-Bannerman’s 
daughter. Sometimes he forgot all, and 
spoke to me in the friendly terms of our old 
acquaintance at Nathaniel’s, giving me 
directions and advice about imaginary opera- 
tions. Hour after hour we watched for a 
sail, and no sail appeared. One could hardly 
believe we could toss about so long in the 
main highway of traffic without seeing a ship 
or spying more than the smoke-trail of some 
passing steamer. 

As far as I could judge, during those days 
and nights, the wind veered from south-west 
to south-east, and carried us steadily and 
surely towards the open Atlantic. On the 
third evening out, about five o’clock, I saw 
a dark object on the horizon. Was it moving 
towards us? We strained our eyes in breath- 
less suspense. A minute passed, and then 
another. Yes, there could be no doubt. It 
grew larger and larger: it was a ship—a 
steamer. We made all the signs of distress 
we could manage. I stood up and waved 
Hilda’s white shawl frantically in the air. 





tenderly. And 
it seemed to us 
as we watched 
him that a 
change had 
come over those 
stern and im- 
passive fea- 
tures. They had 
softened and 
melted until his 
face was that of 
a gentler and 
better type. It 
was as if some 
inward change 
of soul was 
moulding the 
fierce old Pro- 
fessor into a 
nobler and 
more venerable 
man. Day after 
day we drifted 











on, without food 


“1 STOOD UP AND WAVED HILDA’S WHITE SHAWL." 
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There was half an hour of suspense, and our 
hearts sank as we thought that they were 
about to pass us. Then the steamer hove to 
a little and seemed to notice us. Next 
instant we dropped upon our knees, for we 
saw they were lowering a boat. They were 
coming to our aid. 
to save us. 

Hilda watched our rescuers with parted 
lips and agonized eyes. Then she felt 
Sebastian’s pulse. ‘“ Thank Heaven,” she 
cried, “he still lives!) They will be here 
before he is quite past confession.” 

Sebastian opened his eyes dreamily. 
boat ?” he asked. 

“Yes, a boat!” 

“Then you have gained your point, child. 
I am able to collect myself. Give me a few 
hours more life, and what I can do to make 
amends to you shall be done.” 

I don’t know why, but it seemed longer 
between the time when the boat was lowered 
and the moment when it reached us than it 
had seemed during the three days and nights 
we lay tossing about helplessly on the open 
Atlantic. There were times when we could 
hardly believe that it was really moving. At 
last, however, it reached us, and we saw 
the kindly faces and outstretched hands 
of our rescuers. Hilda clung to Sebastian 
with a wild clasp as the men reached out 
for her. 

“ No, take Azim first!” she cried, when the 
sailors, after the custom of men, tried to help 
her into the gig before attempting to save us : 
“his life is worth more te me than my own. 
Take him—-and for God’s sake lift him 
gently, for he is nearly gone!” 

They took him aboard, and laid him down 
in the stern. Then, and then only, Hilda 
stepped into the boat, and I staggered after 
her. The officer in charge, a kind young 
Irishman, had had the foresight to bring 
brandy and a little beef essence. We ate 
and drank what we dared as they rowed us 
back to the steamer. Sebastian lay back, 
with his white eyelashes closed over the lids, 
and the livid hue of death upon his emaci- 
ated cheeks; but he drank a teaspoonful 
or two of brandy, and swallowed the beef 
essence with which Hilda fed him. 

“Your father is the most exhausted of the 
party,” the officer said, in a low undertone. 
“ Poor fellow, he is too old for such adven- 
tures. He seems to have hardly a spark of 
life left in him.” 

Hilda shuddered with evident horror. 
“He is not my father--thank Heaven!” she 
cried, leaning over him and supporting his 


They would be in time 


“ A 
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drooping head, in spite of her own fatigue 
and the cold that chilled our very bones. 
“But I think he will live. I mean him to 
live. He is my best friend now—and my 
bitterest enemy !” 

The officer looked at her in surprise, and 
then touched his forehead, inquiringly, with 
a quick glance at me. He evidently thought 
cold and hunger had affected her reason. I 
shook my head. “It is a peculiar case,” I 
whispered. ‘“ What the lady says is right. 
Everything depends for us upon our keeping 
him alive till we reach England.” 

They rowed us to the steamer, and we were 
handed tenderly up the side. ‘There, the 
ship’s surgeon and everybody else on board 
did their best to restore us after our terrible 
experience. The ship was the Don, of the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company’s West 
Indian line ; and nothing could exceed the 
kindness with which we were treated by 
every soul on board, from the captain to the 
stewardess and the junior cabin-boy. Sebas- 
tian’s great name carried weight even here. 
As soon as it was generally understood on 
board that we had brought with us the 
famous physiologist and pathologist, the man 
whose name was famous throughout Europe, 
we might have asked for anything that the 
ship contained without fear of a refusal. But, 
indeed, Hilda’s sweet face was enough in 
itself to win the interest and sympathy of all 
who saw it. 

By eleven next morning we were off Ply- 
mouth Sound: and by midday we had 
landed at the Mill Bay Docks, and were on 
our way to a comfortable hotel in the 
neighbourhood. 

Hilda was too good a nurse to bother 
Sebastian at once about his implied promise. 
She had him put to bed, and kept him there 
carefully. 

“What do you think of his condition ?” 
she asked me, after the second day was 
over. I could see by her own grave face 
that she had already formed her own con- 
clusions. 

“ He cannot recover,” I answered. “ His 
constitution, shattered by the plague and by 
his incessant exertions, has received too 
severe a shock in this shipwreck. He is 
doomed.” 

“So I think. The change is but tem- 
porary. He will not last out three days 
more, I fancy.” 

“He has rallied wonderfully to-day,” I 
said ; “ but ’tis a passing rally ; a flicker: no 
more. If you wish to do anything, now is the 
moment. If you delay, you will be too late.” 
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“T will go in and see him,” Hilda an- 
swered. “I have said nothing more to him, 
but I think he is moved: I think he means 
to keep his promise. He has shown a 


strange tenderness to me these last few days. 
I almost believe he is at last remorseful, and 
ready to undo the evil which he has done.” 


“1 ALMOST BELIEVE HE IS AT LAST REMORSEFUL.” 


She stole softly into the sick room: I 
followed her on tip-toe, and stood near the 
door behind the screen which shut off the 
draught from the patient. Sebastian stretched 
his arms out to her. “Ah, Maisie, my 
child,” he cried, addressing her by the 
name she had borné in her childhood, 
“don’t leave me any more. Stay with me 
always, Maisie! I can’t get on without 
you.” 

“But you hated once to see me !’ 

“ Because I have so wronged you.” 

“And now? Will you do nothing to 
repair the wrong ?” 

“ My child, I can never undo that wrong. 
It is irreparable, for the past can never be 
recalled ; but I will try my best to minimize 
it. Call Cumberledge in. I am quite sensible 
now, quite conscious. You will be my 
witness, Cumberledge, that my pulse is normal 
and that my brain is clear. I will confess it 
all. Maisie, your constancy and your firm- 
ness have conquered me. And your devotion 
to your father. If only I had had a daughter 
like you, my girl, one whom I could have 
loved and trusted, I might have been a better 


? 
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man: I might even have done better work 
for science—though on that side at least I 
have little with which to reproach myself.” 

Hilda bent over him. “ Hubert and I are 
here,” she said, slowly, in a strangely calm 
voice: “but that is not enough. I want a 
public, an attested, confession. It must be 

given before witnesses, and signed 
and sworn to. Somebody might 
throw doubt upon my word and 
Hubert’s.” 

Sebastian shrank back. “Given 
before witnesses, and signed and 
sworn to! Maisie, is this humilia- 
tion necessary: do you exact 
it?” 

Hilda was inexorable. “ You 
know yourself how you -are 
situated. You have only a day 
or two to live,” she said, in an 
impressive voice. “ You must 
do it at once, or never. You 
have postponed it all your life. 
Now, at this last moment, you 
must make up for it. Will you 
die with an act of injustice un- 
confessed on your conscience ?” 

He paused and struggled. “I 
could—if it were not for you,” 
he answered. 

“Then do it for me,” Hilda 
cried. “Do it for me! I ask 
it of you, not as a favour, but as 

a right. I demand it!” She stood, white, 
stern, inexorable, by his couch, and laid her 
hand upon his shoulder. 

He paused once more ; then he murmured 
feebly, in a querulous tone, “‘ What witnesses ? 
Whom do you wish to be present ?” 

Hilda spoke clearly and distinctly. She 
had thought it all out with herself before- 
hand. “Such witnesses as will carry absolute 
conviction to the mind of all the world : irre- 
proachable, disinterested witnesses: official 
witnesses. In the first place, a commis- 
sioner of oaths. Then a Plymouth doctor, 
to show that you are in a fit state of mind to 
make a confession. Next, Mr. Horace 
Mayfield, who defended my father. Lastly, 
Dr. Blake Crawfurd, who watched the case 
on your behalf at the trial.” 

“ But, Hilda,” I interposed, “ we may pos- 
sibly find that they cannot come away from 
London just now. They are busy men, and 
likely to be engaged.” 

“They will come if I pay their fees. I 
do not mind how much this costs me. What 
is money compared to this one great object 
of ‘my life ?” 
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“And then 
we are too late?” 

“ He will live some days yet. I can tele- 
graph up at once. I want no hole-and- 
corner confession, which may afterwards be 
useless, but an open avowal before the most 
approved witnesses. If he will make it, well 
and good : if not, my life-work will have 
failed ; but I had rather it failed than draw 
back one inch from the course which I have 
laid down for myself.” 

I looked at the worn face of Sebastian. 
He nodded his head slowly.“ She has con- 
quered,” he answered, turning upon the 
pillow. “Let her have her own way. I hid 
it for years, for science sake. That was my 
motive; Cumberledge, and I am too near 
death to lie. Science has now nothing more 
to gain or lose by me. I have served her 
well, but I am worn out in hef service. 
Maisie may do as she will. I accept her 
ultimatum.” 

We telegraphed up, at once. Fortunately, 
both men were disengaged, and both keenly 
interested in the case. By that evening 
Horace Mayfield was talking it all over with 
me in the hotel at Southampton. “ Well, 
Hubert, my boy,” he said, “a 
woman, we know, can do a 
great deal”; he smiled his 
familiar smile, like a genial fat 
toad; “but if your Yorke- 

Bannerman succeeds in 
getting a confession out 
of Sebastian, she’ll extort 
my admiration.” He 
paused a moment, then 
he added, as an after- 
thought, “I say 
that she'll extort 
my admiration: 
but, mind you, I 
don’t know that I 
shall feel inclined 
to believe it. The 
facts have always 
appeared to me— 
strictly between 
ourselves, you know 

to admit of only 
the one explana- 
tion.” 

“Wait and see,” 

I answered. “ You 
think it more 
likely that Miss 
Wade will have per- 
suaded Sebastian 
to confess to things 


the delay! Suppose that 
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that never happened, than that he will con- 
vince you of Yorke-Bannerman’s innocence ?” 

The great Q.C. fingered his cigarette-holder 
affectionately. “You hit it first time,” he 
answered. “That is precisely my attitude. 
The evidence against our poor friend was so 
peculiarly black. It would take a great deal 
to make me disbelieve it.” 

“ But surely a confession——! ” 

“Ah, well, let me hear the confession, and 
then I shall be better able to judge.” 

Even as he spoke Hilda had entered the 
room. 

“There will be no difficulty about that, Mr. 
Mayfield. You shall hear it, and I trust that 
it will make you repent for taking so black a 
view of the case of your own client.” 

“Without prejudice, Miss Bannerman, 
without prejudice,” said the lawyer, with 
some confusion. “Our conversation is 


entirely between ourselves, and to the world 
I have always upheld that your father was an 
innocent man.” 

But such distinctions are too subtle for a 
loving woman. 

“He was an innocent man,” said she, 
“It was your business not only to 


angrily. 


‘** i WAS AN INNOCENT MAN,’ SAID 
SHE, ANGRILY.” 
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believe it, but to prove it. You have neither 
believed it nor proved it; but if you will 
come upstairs with me, I will show you that 
I have done both.” 

Mayfield glanced at me and shrugged his 
fat shoulders. Hilda had led the way, and 
we both followed her. In the room of the 
sick man our other witnesses were waiting : 
a tall, dark, austere man, who was introduced 
to me as Dr. Blake Crawfurd, whose name I 
had heard as having watched the case for 
Sebastian at the time of the investigation. 
There were present also a commissioner of 
oaths, and Dr. Mayby, a small local prac- 
titioner, whose attitude towards the great 
scientist upon the couch was almost absurdly 
reverential. The three men were grouped at 
the foot of the bed, and Mayfield and I 
joined them. Hilda stood beside the dying 
man, and rearranged the pillow against which 
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met any to match it—but I do not mind 
admitting that, for firmness and tenacity, this 
lady is my equal. She was anxious that I 
should adopt one course of action. I was 
determined to adopt another. Your presence 
here is a proof that she has prevailed.” 

He paused for breath, and she gave him 
another small sip of the brandy. 

“T execute her will ungrudgingly and with 
the conviction that it is the right and proper 
course for me to take,” he continued. “ You 
will forgive me some of the ill which I have 
done you, Maisie, when I tell you that I 
really died this morning—all unknown to 
Cumberledge and you—and that nothing but 


my will force has sufficed to keep spirit and 
body together until I should carry out your 
will in the manner which you suggested. I 
shall be glad when I have finished, for the 
effort is a painful one, and I long for the 





“*« REMARKABLE WOMAN, GENTLEMEN,’ SAID HE.” 


he was propped. Then she held some 
brandy to his lips. “Now!” said she. 

The stimulant brought a shade of colour 
into his ghastly cheeks, and the old quick, 
intelligent gleam came back into his deep- 
sunk eyes. 

“A remarkable woman, gentlemen,” said 
he, “a very noteworthy woman. I had 
prided myself that my will-power was the 
most powerful in the country—I had never 


peace of dissolution. It is now a quarter to 
seven. I have every hope that I may be able 
to leave before eight.” 

It was strange to hear the perfect coolness 
with which he discussed his own approaching 
dissolution. Calm, pale, and impassive, his 
manner was that of a professor addressing 
his class. I had seen him speak so to a ring 
of dressers in the old days at Nathaniel’s. 

“ The circumstances which led up to the 
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death of Admiral Scott Prideaux, and the 
suspicions which caused the arrest of Doctor 
Yorke-Bannerman, have never yet been fully 
explained, although they were by no means 
so profound that they might not have been 
unravelled at the time had a man of intellect 
concentrated his attention upon them. The 
police, however, were incompetent and the 
legal advisers of Dr. Bannerman hardly less 
so, and a woman only has had the wit to see 
that a gross injustice has been done. The 
true facts I will now lay before you.” 
Mayfield’s broad face had reddened with 
indignation, but now his curiosity drove out 
every other emotion, and he leaned forward 
with the rest of us to hear the old man’s story. 
“In the first place, I must tell you that 
both Dr. Bannerman and myself were engaged 
at the time in an investigation upon . the 
nature and properties of the vegetable alka- 
loids, and especially of aconitine. We hoped 
for the very greatest results from this drug, 
and we were both equally enthusiastic in our 
research. Especially, we had reason to believe 
that it might have a most successful action 
in the case of a certain rare but deadly 
disease, into the nature of which I need not 
enter. Reasoning by analogy, we were con- 
vinced that we had a certain cure for this 


particular ailment. 

“Our investigation, however, was some- 
what hampered by the fact that the condition 
in question is rare out of tropical countries, 
and that in our hospital wards we had not, at 


that time, any example of it. So serious was 
this obstacle that it seemed that we must 
leave other men more favourably situated to 
reap the benefit of our work and enjoy the 
credit of our discovery, but a curious chance 
gave us exactly what we were in search of, 
at the instant when we were about to despair. 
It was Yorke-Bannerman who came to me in 
my laboratory one day to tell me that he had 
in his private practice the very condition of 
which we were in search. 

“*The patient,’ said he, ‘is my uncle, 
Admiral Scott Prideaux.’ 

“Your uncle!’ I cried, in amazement. 
‘ But how came he to develop such a condi- 
tion ?’ 

“* His last commission in the Navy was 
spent upon the Malabar Coast, where the 
disease is endemic. There can be no doubt 
that it has been latent in his system ever 
since, and that the irritability of temper and 
indecision of character, of which his family 
have so often had to complain, were really 
among the symptoms of his complaint.’ 

“T examined the Admiral in consultation 
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with my colleague, and I confirmed his 
diagnosis. But, to my surprise, Yorke-Ban- 
nerman showed the most invincible and 
reprehensible objection to experiment upon 
his relative. In vain I assured him that 
he must place his duty to science high above 
all other considerations. It was only after 
great pressure that I could persuade him to 
add an infinitesimal portion of aconitine to 
his prescriptions. The drug was a deadly 
one, he said, and the toxic dose was still to 
be determined. He could not push it in the 
case of a relative who trusted himself to his 
care. I tried to shake him in what I regarded 
as his absurd squeamishness—but in vain. 

“But I had another resource. Banner- 
man’s prescriptions were made up by a fellow 
named Barclay, who had been dispenser at 
Nathaniel’s and afterwards set up as a chemist 
in Sackville Street. This man was absolutely 
in my power. I had discovered him at 
Nathaniel’s in dishonest practices, and I 
held evidence which would have sent him to 
gaol. I held this over him now, and I 
made him, unknown to Bannerman, increase 
the doses of aconitine in the medicine until 
they were sufficient for my experimental 
purposes. I will not enter into figures, but 
suffice it that Bannerman was giving more 
than ten times what he imagined: 

“You know the sequel. I was called in, 
and suddenly found that I had Bannerman in 
my power. There had been a very keen 
rivalry between us in science. He was the 
only man in England whose career might 
impinge upon mine. I had this supreme 
chance of putting him out of my way. He 
could not deny that he had been giving his 
uncle aconitine. I could prove that his 
uncle had died of aconitine. He could not 
himself account for the facts—he was abso- 
lutely in my power. I did not wish him to 
be condemned, Maisie. I only hoped that 
he would leave the court discredited and 
ruined. I give you my word that my 
evidence would have saved him from the 
scaffold.” 

Hilda was listening, with a set, white face. 

“ Proceed !” said she, and held out the 
brandy once more. 

“T did not give the Admiral any more 
aconitine after 1 had taken over the case. 
But what was already in his system was 
enough. It was evident that we had seriously 
under-estimated the lethal dose. As to your 
father, Maisie, you have done me an in- 
justice. You have always thought that I 
killed him.” 

“ Proceed !” said she. 
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“T speak now from the brink of the grave, 
and I tell you that I did not. His heart was 
always weak, and it broke down under the 
strain. Indirectly I was the cause—I do 
not seek to excuse anything; but it was the 
sorrow and the shame that killed him. As to 
Barclay, the chemist, that is another matter. 
I will not deny that I was concerned in that 
mysterious disappearance, which was a seven 
days’ wonder in the Press. I could not per- 
mit my scientific calm to be interrupted by 
the blackmailing visits of so insignificant a 
person. And then after many years you came, 
Maisie. You also got between me and that 
work which was life tome. - You also showed 
that you would rake up this old matter and 
bring dishonour upon a name which has 
stood for something in science. You also—— 
but you will forgive me. I have held on to 
life for your sake as an atonement for my 
sins. Now, I go! Cumberledge—your note- 
book. Subjective sensations, swimming in 
the head, light flashes before the eyes, sooth- 
ing torpor, some touch of coldness, constric- 
tion of the temples, humming in the ears, a 
sense of sinking—sinking—sinking !” 

It was an hour later, and Hilda and I 
were alone in the chamber of death. As 
Sebastian lay 
there, a marble 
figure,. with his 
keen eyes closed 
and his pinched, 
thin face whiter 
and serener than 
ever, I could 
not help gazing 
at him with 
some pangs of 
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recollection. I could not avoid recalling the 
time when his very name was to me a word 
of power, and when the thought of him 
roused on my cheek a red flush of enthusiasm. 
As I looked I murmured two lines from 
Browning’s “ Grammarian’s Funeral ” :— 

This is our Master, famous, calm, and dead, 

Borne on our shoulders. 

Hilda Wade, standing beside me, with an 
awestruck air, added a stanza from the same 
great poem :— 

Lofty designs must close in like effects : 

Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying. 

I gazed at her with admiration. “And it 
is you, Hilda, who pay him this generous 
tribute!” I cried. “ You, of all women!” 

“Yes, it is I,” she answered. “ He was a 
great man, after all, Hubert. Not good, but 
great. And greatness by itself extorts our 
unwilling homage.” 

“ Hilda,” I cried, “ you are a great woman. 
And a good woman, too. It makes me proud 
to think you will soon be my wife. For there 
is now no longer any just cause or impedi- 
ment.” 

Beside the dead master, she laid her 
hand solemnly and calmly in mine. “No 

impediment,” 
she answered. 
“T have vindi- 
cated and 
cleared my 
father’s memory. 
And now, I can 
live. ‘Actual 
life comes next.’ 
We have much 
to do, Hubert.” 


“* NO IMPEDIMENT, SHE ANSWERED.” 











A Wonderful Rock Garden. 


By H=RBERT 


PRATT. 
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ZADERS of THE STRAND 
MAGAZINE are more or less 
is familiar with that peculiar form 
RSN@e of gardening which goes by 
CHOY the name of topiary work. 
eV) The illustrations of the gardens 
at Levens Hall and Elvaston, with their 
curiously cut trees, which appeared some time 
since, as well as the pictures of the hedge- 
work of a Continental railway servant pub- 
lished more recently, provoked so much 
interest that it is thought our readers will be 
no less interested in another and different 
form of garden craft. It will be readily 
understood that, as in other fields of 
labour, so in the art of gardening, from 
time to time departures are made from 
the beaten track by ardent gardeners ; but 
it is open to question whether any other 
garden the world over contains features of 
such peculiar interest as the one that for 
more than half a century has been the loving 
care of Sir Charles Isham, Bart. 

Lamport Hall, the residence for nearly four 
centuries of the Isham family, and which lies 
between Northampton and Market Har- 
borough, possesses many features of interest, 
amongst which the unique rockery contained 
within its borders is not the least attractive, 


and to this in particular the writer would 
Vol. xix.—29. 
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draw attention. The word “ unique ” has been 
used, but this is incorrect, in so far as it is not 
the only rock garden’ in existence, a8 many 
a suburban cinder or clinker heap, covered 
with straggling vegetation, and dignified 
by the name of rockery, would testify. 
But the word may be allowed to stand, for 
probably nothing to be compared with the 
rockery at Lamport can be found the world 
over. The only other place that in any way 
bears a likeness to Sir Charles Isham’s 
curious production is in Austria, and was 
made by the Emperor’s gardener, but expert 
testimony says that it is far inferior to the 
Northampton rockery. 

It was some fifty-two years ago that the 
idea of forming a dwarf rock garden was 
conceived, and through the years that have 


followed its owner has striven to realize 
certain ideals. ‘To describe them in brief, it 
may be said that the Lamport rockery 


contains mountain scenery in miniature. To 
use the words of its constructor, “It is 
an assemblage of small caves, crevices, 
excavations, and inequalities, carpeted and 
incrusted with vegetation suited to the 
purpose.” Practically in these fast four 
words the difficulties of the situation are 
summed up, and from this high aim arose 
many needs that would not have sprung 
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into existence had a lesser ideal been present 
in Sir Charles Isham’s mind. The rockery 
is placed close to the house, and is about 
3oyds. long by 14yds. wide, whilst in height 
it measures 8yds. On the side opposite to 
the house as well as on one of the narrow 
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do not exceed 3ft. in height. Some of them 
are of great age, and their collection has 
necessarily entailed a vast amount of trouble. 
No plant that in its natural state would grow 
quickly was ever a favourite at Lamport, 
and with those that showed signs of quick 











ee 


From a Photo. by) 


sides it is shut in by a high, ivy-covered wall. 
On the opposite narrow side a conservatory 
again confines the area. Indeed, so small is 
the space occupied that until the visitor 
almost enters the gate that leads to the 
rockery he fails to realize its existence. 
The relation of the rockery to the house 
will be appreciated by a glance at the first 
picture. The ivy-covered wall on the right- 
hand side is the back of the rockery. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it was with 
no small difficulty that the accompanying 
pictures were taken. It is in consequence 
of these photographic difficulties that Sir 
Charles Isham, who can be seen in the 
accompanying illustration seated on the 
rockery, appears to be so small in size. In 
reality he is but 1oyds. distant from the 
camera, although it seems as though he were 
at least 1doyds. away. It is not altogether 
an easy matter to convey a true idea of the 
smallness of the Lamport rockery except by 
the miniature size of the vegetation. The 
largest firs and cedars grown on the rockery 
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(G. 8. Garrett. 
growth steps were taken to retard their 
progress, with the result mentioned. 

Frequently, as is well known, the advanc- 
ing age of tree life means that it must 
support other forms of vegetation, and the 
sight of a creeper-clad trunk in a_ forest 
ramble is amongst the most artistic ; but it is 
equally well known that the clinging ivy 
sooner or later spells death to the supporting 
tree. At Lamport, not to be foreign to the 
natural, Sir Charles Isham has obtained and 
planted certain miniature ivies which the 
venerable conifers—-some 3ft. high !—are 
compelled to support. This much should 
be said though: they have not been per- 
mitted to run at will, and therefore, if the 
same attention is given as in the past, are 
not likely to bring to the ground the trees by 
which they are upheld. 

Here it may be mentioned that the method 
of planting is curious, if not absolutely 
unique. When Sir Charles wished to obtain 
a certain effect he would take a stone and 
either place it in position himself or give 
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instructions for this to be done in his pre- 
sence, for every part of the structure has 
been put together either by or under the 
immediate superyision of the owner. He 
would, however, first chisel a small hole 
through the stone—often over a foot in 
depth—and fill the hole with soil, so that 
the roots of the plant, when inserted, could 
reach and obtain nourishment from the 
proper earth beneath. 

But the list of dwarf vegetation is by no 
means exhausted when reference has been 
made to the miniature trees that abound ; 
indeed, the rockery is full of curiosities in 
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the way of plant life. Numerous Alpine 
plants, procured with much trouble and at 
great expense, clothe the stones and show 


themselves through the crevices. One plant, 
the Agave Utahensis, is fifteen years old, 
nd measures but sin. in height. It is a very 
rare specimen of the only hardy American 
aloe, and is surrounded by variegated dog- 
wood, which adds greatly to the effect. 
\nother plant that spreads itself over a great 
part of the rockery is shown in the picture in 
which the miniature trees stand out in 
contrast. It is the Spider house-leek, whose 
silvery tones are delightfully pleasing. 


“ON STRIKE.” 
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Reference might be made to many other 
interesting plants, but different features of 
this curious rockery call for mention. 
Amongst these a number of crystal caves 
formed of quartz, and which sparkle with 
dazzling effect when the sun’s rays light upon 
them, are to be found in one corner. But 
perhaps more than anything else the visitor 
will carry away the remembrance of the 
fairy or gnome like figures which people 
the sides of the rockery or peep from the 
miniature caves. One seems in locking upon 
them much like a Gulliver amongst the 
Liliputians, and a recollection of the weird- 
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ness of the scene leads one almost to wonder 
whether the figures are not the creation of 
an imaginative fancy. Look at the reality of 
the picture, “On Strike,” and consider the 
labour involved in the production of figures 
that so closely harmonize one with another 
and produce a life-like effect, which was first 
conceived by the constructor and afterwards 
worked out with such skilful care. The 
notice board bearing the inscription :— 

Eight hours’ sleep, 

Eight hours’ play, 

Eight hours’ work, 

Eight shillings pay, 
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MINERS IN CHAINS, 


serves to emphasize the 
Trade Union spirit. It 
seems that the only 
person wanted to com- 
plete the scene is the 
paid agitator, unless the 
little gentleman on the 
upper ledge, who is 
dignified by the pos- 
session of a hat as com- 
pared with the caps of 
the miners, may be 
considered as such. 
These figures measure 
from two and a half to 
three inches in height, 
and were necessarily 
extremely difficult to 
photograph. Mr. G. S. 
Garrett, by whom the 
pictures were taken, and 
to whom the writer is 
desirous of expressing 
his best thanks, has 
succeeded excellently 
well in his difficult 
task. He was obliged 
to use a box, and in 
some cases a_ stone, 
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instead of a camera stand. His lens was 


placed within a few inches of the figures, 
and his trouble was to photograph the gnomes 
without actually enlarging them. In a different 
part of the rockery is depicted another mining 
scene—a set of miners, whose demands have 
evidently been satisfied, and we see some of 


From a Photo. by) GNOMES, WITH INSCRIPTION, 


them at work with pick and shovel, others 
wheeling barrows or climbing ladders, whilst 
others sit and smoke the pipe of peace—or 
laziness. In still another part of the rockery 
are a number of miners loaded with chains, 
and who, apparently, have task-masters set 
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over them. Let us hope they exact a full 
day’s work. It is when one comes to criticise 
the individual figures that the originality of 
the owner of Lamport is seen. Beneath 
many of the gnomes poetic descriptions have 
been placed. One. of these inscriptions, 
which is written upon a piece of paper about 
the size of an ordi- 
nary private envelope, 
reads :-— 
Under a saxifrage, beauti- 
ful home ! 
There peacefully rests “i 
diminutive gnome. 
His food is pure nectar 
contained in a jug, 
Can any kind friend find 
a suitable mug? 
He dwells in this paradise 
mostly alone, 
With occasional calls of a 
big drumbedrone. 
The saxifrage, tufty.and 
perfectly grown, 
Muy compare with a gem 
in a setting of stone. 
Like many another 
owner who occasion- 
ally allows the public 
to share in the plea- 
sures of his private 
possessions, Sir 
Charles Isham seems 
to have had some 
troublesome visitors 
when he composed 
the inscription that 
appears in another 
illustration :— 


Having heard Of his fame, 
many visitors come 

To judge ‘for themselves 
of his wonderful home. 

Just now there are two. 
He’s too kind to com- 
plain, 

Yet he 
would 
main. 

The one is all active, the 
other looks on, 

Whilst owner is wishing 
them both to be gone. 

If Longnose don’t mind, 
with his lumbering 
ladder, 

He'll soon come to grief. 
Now what could be 
sadder ? 


These figures are also 3in. high, and their 
fairy-like proportions, combined with their 
surroundings of dwarf trees and miniature 
caves, compel one to imagine himself in 
another world. 

One figure that graces the rockery, and a 


doubtless alone 
prefer to re- 
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painstaking constructor of the 
unique rockery at J.amport 
should be reproduced. It shows 
Sir Charles Isham standing 
beside one of the box bowers 
that form another feature of 
interest at Lamport. They were 
planted nearly a century and a 
half ago by Sir Edmund Isham, 
and with the curiously trained 
yew trees, and particularly the 
rock garden, make Lamport one 
of the most interesting places 
in England. But the venerable 
builder will not allow that his 
work is accomplished, and indi- 
cates that the difficulties which 
beset the man who would imi- 
tate him are enormous. To 
use his own words, “ The con- 
structor of the Lamport rockery, 
being advanced in years and 
being still a learner in the art 
of rock gardening, is conscious 
that what has entailed a period 
of fifty years of almost daily 
employment could not be main- 
tained in any approach to its 
integrity by a new hand.” 


THE LITTLE LADY FROM BRUSSELS. 
From a Photo. by G. 8. Garrett. 


photograph of which is shown on 
this page, in comparison with the 
gnomes is as a giantess amongst the 
pigmies. The contrast is so great 
that one’s attention is immediately 
arrested, and frequently at a slight 
distance the impression given is 
that it is of a living child. The 
figure was first exposed to public 
gaze in the Brussels exhibition, from 
whence it found its way into the 
shop of a London curio dealer, only 
to be rescued by Sir Charles Isham 
to adorn his rockery. Since that 
time the young lady has been pre- 
sented with a gorgeous hat and a 
diamond ring by two interested 
visitors, and in the picture she may 
be seen wearing both. 
In conclusion, it is only appro- f : BS tan, 

priate that a photograph of the byl «SIR CHARLES ISHAM, BART. 














“eee | AVE another 

“ty || cup—do!” said 

«| Miss Arnott. 

“ Don’t go yet, 

this is the 

nicest time to talk, and I 
won’t light the lamp.” 

“ But I’m paying you such 
an unconscionable visit,” 
murmured Muriel, softly, as 
she half guiltily pushed up 
her cup for some more of that delicious tea 
which nobody ever made quite like Angela 
Arnott. 

The cup was refilled in a sacred silence, 
and, when it had been tasted, the hostess 
murmured, musingly : 

“Well, Muriel, I have thought over what 
you say, and I tell you again, you are wrong, 
and you will find it so.” 

The girl, who sat in the firelight, absently 
playing with her tea-spoon, was a pretty girl, 
well dressed, and prosperous looking. Her 
face was full of capability and eagerness. 
The woman who was entertaining her was 
five-and-thirty last birthday. She had never 
been pretty, but she was very pleasant- 
looking, although her crisply waving hair 
was streaked with grey. Her dress was 
simple, and the tiny room they occupied was 
one of the three which she possessed in 
a block of flats for poor ladies. It was the 
room of a cultivated woman—rich only in 
books ; the big, untidy writing-table, with its 
bulging pigeon-holes, showed her to be of a 
literary turn of mind. 

“The idea that marriage is a woman’s only 
career is quite exploded,” she said. ‘ Look 
at me: I am neither married, nor pretty, nor 
even well off, but I am quite happy, and 
have never wanted for friends.” 

“Ah, but you have more strength of mind 
than I,” said Muriel. “I don’t think that I 
could be happy in your place, Angela. For- 
give me for the candid confession.” 

Angela looked pityingly at the pretty pro- 
file, which the flames now lit up, and now 
eclipsed. “That feeling soon goes off,” she 
said, in a low voice. 
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“ What feeling?” 

“ The desire that 
we are all born 
with, we women, 
to be a queen, if 
only to somebody 
who lives in a 
thirty- pound villa 
in the suburbs.” 

“To be really 
first with some- 
one,” softly replied Muriel, who spoke in 
hushed tones, as though the subject were 
sacred. “To find one’s mate, it seems a 
natural craving ; you say it goes off ?” 

“Oh, yes,” rather scornfully. ‘ You soon 
find that there are so many other forms of 
happiness in the world, of a much more 
durable kind.” 

“Such as?” 

“Oh, well, such as a vocation—a career.” 

Muriel laughed. ‘That won’t do for me, 
Angela. It is not given to us all to be sub- 
editors of a scientific journal. I am just 
one of the common herd, and though I 
could manage the thirty-pound villa very 
well, I should do so for the love of the man 
that dwelt there with me, and no such 
motive could inspire one with regard to 
editing a paper.” 

“There! I catch you out of your own 
mouth,” cried Angela. “What if you did 
not love the person who shared the villa with 
you?” 

Muriel put down her cup reflectively. 
“No doubt the thirty-pound villa wants 
more love than the Mayfair mansion,” she 
said, smiling. “ But it is not quite a step of 
that kind that I am contemplating.” 

“No, the man is well off,” said Angela, 
musing. “ But still, you admit that you do 
not love him.” 

“No; but then I don’t love anybody else, 
and never have. I sometimes think that we 
modern women are too selfish to love any- 
body properly. We are so much on the 
look-out for our own happiness that we 
usually overlook the man’s side of the bar- 
gain. Why should I expect to have a 
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faultless man made for me? I’m anything 
but faultless myself.” 

“ Oh, dear me, Muriel, how can you be so 
degraded ?” cried Angela, in real disgust. 
“Why, child, your life is your own to do 
the best you can with—why are you to be 
content with less than the best? It is better 
to go without altogether than to accept such 
a miserable compromise.” 

“Well,” said the girl, after a minute’s 
silence, “you said there were so many forms 
of happiness in the world other than love ; 
you have only mentioned one, and that’s not 
open to me; tell me another. I assure you 
that I don’t want to put up with inferiority if 
there seems any reasonable chance of any- 
thing better.” 

“Well . . . . then there’s friendship.” 

Angela’s voice softened as she said it, and 
her sweet grey eyes looked so tenderly into 
the fire that anyone at that moment would 
have called her beautiful. 

“H’m! Friendship!” 
rather as if the word 
tasted insipid. “One 
could not expect any- 
body to be friends with 
oneself exclusively.” 

“Mercy, no! But i 
there must always be a 
best friend, you know. 
Every woman is some- 
body’s best friend.” 

“You are my best 
friend, Angela, though 
I don’t believe you are 
giving me good advice 
this evening; but I 
don’t see exactly how 
I could make a voca- 
tion of you.” 

There was a little 
silence ; then Angela 
spoke, in a low, happy 
voice. “ Why should 
I make a secret of it?” 
she said. “ The friend- 
ship which has been so 
much to me all my 
life, that I have never 
felt the want of home 
or husband, is the 
friendship of the Pro- 
fessor.” Her sweet face was radiant in the 
fire- light, with a light of which she was 
absolutely unconscious. “From the day on 


echoed Muriel, 


which I first called upon him, with my little 
list of personal notes of observation of 
Nature—and he printed them in Zhe Student; 







‘1 FIRST CALLED ON HIM WITH MY LITTLE LIST OF 
PERSONAL NOTES.” 


to this day when I am _ subeditor, and 
practically in charge of the whole journal 
under him—he has never failed me. There 
is a steadiness, an absence of fever and 
excitement about that friendship, which no 
marriage would ever give. Passion cools, 
but friendship grows ever warmer and more 
proved.” 

Muriel looked up swiftly into the face of 
the elder woman—a quick look of consterna- 
tion and pity. In that moment she felt 
herself the older and the more experienced. 
She hesitated a moment. To her it seemed 
incredible that a woman should be so 
ignorant of the nature of her own feelings. 
Should she speak, or be silent? To speak 
would give pain now, but on the whole it 
might be kinder in the long run. 

“But, Angela,” she faltered, “so many 
things might interrupt such a_ friendship. 
The Professor might marry.” 

Angela’s face changed. But her voice 
when she replied was confident, and still rang 
with that pathetic note of 
tenderness. 

“T don’t think he is likely 
to marry now; he is quite 
middle-aged.” 

Muriel turned round ; she 
was sitting at her 
friend’s feet, and she 
laid her hands across 
her knees. “ Angela, 
darling, I hope it 
would not make any 
difference to you if he 
did? Your whole fabric 
of happiness does not 
rest on him, does it ?” 

Angela paused a 
moment. “Oh, no,” 
she said then, “of 
course not; of course 
not, Muriel.” Her tone 
was vaguely appre- 
hensive. “ Have you 
.... heard anything 

. that leads you 
to suppose ....?” 
she asked, not very 
lucidly. 

There was a silence 
in the little room which 
Angela called home. It seemed to Muriel 
as if everything in it was listening breath- 
less for her next words, and was in secret 
sympathy with its mistress. 

She was in a real difficulty. For years she 
had known and loved Angela Arnott—had 
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come to her—as to-day—for advice—which 
she never took ; for years she had suspected 
that Angela was in love with the Professor, 
without knowing it. But Angela had never 
said so; and she was so dignified, so 
reserved, that it was not easy to guess what 
she felt. 

She had come to the little flat that day in 
some doubt, for she had heard news which 
she thought would trouble her friend. But 
Angela had seemed just as usual ; and Muriel 
wondered. But now it seemed that Angela 
did not know this news which Muriel had 
known for several days ; and it was strange, 
for Angela saw the Professor constantly. 

“When did you see him last, Angie?” 
she asked, feeling that her hesitation and 
confusion were visible. 

. “TI have not seen him for—some days,” 

said Angela, and the girl could hear the 
tension in her voice as she added, with 
elaborate carelessness: “ Has anything hap- 
pened to him ?” 

“Oh, he has gone out of town. But I 
suppose you knew that. Father does his 
business for him, you know, and he came in 
just before he started. Father brought him 
up to have some tea in the drawing-room, 
and +g 

“ And?” 

“Well, he didn’t say it was a secret,” 
blurted out Muriel, desperately, “so I sup- 
pose anybody may know it—he said he was 
going to be married.” 

The kettle was good enough to boil over 
at this juncture ; and as Muriel bent over to 
snatch it from the fire the bell of the little 
flat tinkled, and its mistress rose. 

“A visitor,” she said, impatiently. “I 
must light the lamp, Muriel.” 

“ Let me do it,” said the girl, “ while you 
go to the door.” 

She took the matches from ice-cold fingers, 
and lit the lamp with eyes blurred with tears. 

“He has not dared to tell her,” she 
thought; “he is keeping away. What a 
wretch I feel ; but anything was better than 
to let her hear it from him for the first 
time.” 

Angela came back in a moment, ushering 
in a voluble little lady who lived in the flat 
below, and was sure to stay three-quarters of 
an hour; and Muriel, after a few minutes, 
took her leave, knowing that there was no 
chance of any more talk, but cut to the 
heart by the glimpse she had of Miss Arnott’s 
changed face. 


Three hours later Angela sat alone, in the 
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familiar room, staring at the ruins of her life. 
The fire had gone out: she did not notice 
it; the unwashed tea-things mutely re- 
proached the mistress who hated untidiness. 

She sat so still that her Angora cat looked 
anxiously into her white face. And, in that 
stillness, she told herself the truth at last. 

She was, after all, a mere woman, in 
nowise superior to the rest of her sex : for 
fifteen years she had been in love, and she 
had not known it until to-night. 

She had not known it until it was too 
late: until the light of her lonely life had 
been taken away from her. By the pain that 
tore at her heartstrings, she knew that it was 
love, not friendship, this fire which for fifteen 
years had warmed and illumined her hard 
struggle. 

Was the news true? Yes; she knew it. 
He had told Muriel’s mother, there could 
be no mistake about that; and there was 
another even more fatal sign: he had not 
been to see her for a week. Never, for the 
last ten years, since their friendship grew 
into such a solid thing, had she passed a 
week without seeing him, except when he 
had gone into Germany to visit his relations. 
But now it was all changed. 

She looked at the big, shabby wicker- 
chair which had so often supported his 
capacious form; she looked at the photo. 
of his strong, ugly face, in its carved frame 
over the mantelpiece. He was going to be 
married. How often he had told her that he 
could not afford to marry. 

She had no tears ; tears were for when the 
emotions were stirred : this was a splitting of 
the very bed-rock of being. Weeping seemed 
an impossibility. 

And, as she sat alone, while the clock 
pointed to nine, and she had had no supper, 
there sounded at the outer door the tap she 
knew so well. He had come... he had 
come at last . . . to tell her! 

Silently, with parched lips, she thanked 
Muriel, who had warned her. She was 
strong to meet him, and she could hear what 
he had to tell without letting him guess her 
pitiful secret. 

That false sense of degradation which a 
woman feels who loves without return over- 
whelmed her as she went to the door and let 
him in. 

“Ah! Mein Engel! You haf nobody 
with you? That is goot! I must, first of 
all, say how it comes that I leave you so 
long without a word. You haf wonder where 
I haf been? Eh?” 

“Yes,” said Angela, quietly, as she fol 
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lowed him into the untidy, comfortless room, 
“| have wondered at not seeing you.” 

“Ah!” he chuckled, in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, “I haf news for you, Engelein 
news !” 

She stood up straight in front of him, her 
large eyes fixed on his face ; she looked very 
white and frail. “I know your news . . 
I have heard. I . congratulate you, 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“Ah!” he looked half-disappointed. “I 
had rather myself haf told you; but no 
matter. I had to go down to the country ; 
it was so sudden, I just pencil you a note to 
say I go; and like the old fool I am, I leave 
dat note on my table, and find it when I 
come back to-night. Here it is, in proof 
that I tell you the truth.” 

She took the little note from him, and laid 
it down on the table behind her without 
opening it. “ You have always told me the 
truth.” 

“Ach, no, Engel, not always. The truth 
between you and me might have spoiled our 
so beautiful friendship,” he tenderly said ; 
and every pulse in the woman’s body seemed 
to start into anguish at the words. Oh, had 
he treated her fairly? Should he not have 
told her, have let her know that she was only 
second best ? 

“ Well,” she said, bravely, “it is pleasant to 
hear you call our friendship beautiful, now 
that it must end.” 

“ Yes,” he said, and a shadow 
fell upon his tace. “It must end 
now. Are you afraid that you will 
miss it, Engel? But is not that a 
woman’s fear, that friendship must 
be killed when one feels the stronger 
I should like to think that 
only enter upon a 


passion ? 
it will not end 
new stage.” 

She turned away, with a laugh 
that trembled on the very edge of 
those tears she had thought so im- 
possible ; and the boundless selfish- 
ness of man struck her with a fiery 
pang. She felt that to stand there 
facing him a minute longer was not 
possible. She began to pile together 
the dirty tea-things, with quick, deft 
touches, saying, as she did so: 

“Sit down, in your own chair 
for the last time, I suppose ! ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, thougntfully, 
as he sat down heavily. “I shall 
miss this little room; I have had 
some most happy hours here ; but 
it would not do now, would it ?” 





“No,” said the woman, softly ; “it would 
not do now.” 

She carried away the tea-things into the 
minute kitchen and came back with some 
wood. Kneeling before the black grate, she 
began to arrange the fuel, and her occupation 
gave her courage to say, in a voice not too 
hopelessly unlike her own : 

* You have not told me to whom you owe 
this—this —good fortune. I mean—who is— 
the—lady ?” 

“ Ah,” he said ; “I told you in the note— 
the note that never reached you. It is old 
Mrs. Woodsome, the rich old lady of whom 
I so often speak to you.” 

Angela was almost paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. Good heavens! The man _ was 
simply despicable! She repeated after him, 
as if she were stupefied : “ Mrs. Woodsome !” 

“Yes.” The Professor settled himself in ~ 
his chair, and, leaning back, stared up at 
the ceiling with a smile, as at some very 
pleasant remembrance. “Old Mrs. Wood- 
some was always very fond of me,” he said, 
with a voice of triumph. “ But I did not 
think—no, Engel, I did not think that her 
partiality would go to such an extent !” 

Her fingers trembled as she arranged the 
fuel and struck a light. She had a curious 
feeling that it was a little funeral pile to 
which she put the match—a suttee. For 
she was, after all, not a superior person, but 





“HER FINGERS TREMBLED AS SHE ARRANGED THE FUEL.’ 





MERE FRIENDS. 


only just the merest woman, who had staked 
her all upon one man—and lost it! For he 
was just—contemptible ! 

“ But you are silent, Engel,” he vehemently 
said, leaning forward in his chair, with a 
beaming face. “You haf congratulate me, 
but so formal ”—he looked wistfully at her. 
“Haf you noting more to say to me— 
noting more about this great news, that 
means so much to you and me?” 

So much! Ah, yes, it did mean much to 
her: and she had so little! In the bleak 
world she had kept one faith—her faith in 
this man, and he was going to marry a rich 
old woman for her money; and sat there 
exulting over it in his simple way. 

Angela rose from her hearthrug, and stood 
before him, wiping her blackened fingers on 
a duster. 

“ You tell me that 
you have not always 
kept the truth for 
me,” she said, “ but 
I have always said 
to you exactly what 
I meant, and now 
to-night, for the last 
time, I am going to 
use my privilege. 


How can I congratu- 
late you? What can 


you expect me to 
say? You know me 
better than to sup- 
pose that I could 
approve!” she 
almost choked. 
But, no! No! 
Whatever happened, 
she vowed to_her- 
self that she would 
not break down. She 
dropped into a chair, for she was shaking. 

He looked at her with a sudden fear. 
“ Engel!” he said, sharply, “surely I haf not 
made a mistake ?” 

He rose from his chair, and came to where 
she sat. Stooping down, he took her hand in 
his, held it, and patted it. In all their 
previous intercourse he had never offered 
her the merest semblance of a caress ; now, 
to-night—had his degradation caused him so 
to deteriorate already ? 

She drew her hand away. “You must be 
the only judge of whether you have made a 
mistake,” she replied. “Except as a friend, 
it is no concern of mine, of course. It con- 
cerns Mrs. Woodsome. If she approves——” 

“She did approve,” he broke in, gently. 


“ANGELA STOOD MOTIONLESS, STARING AT HIM.” 
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“She knew of my intention. I told her 
before she died.” 

Angela bounded from her seat. 

Is she dead?” 

He stared at her. “Engel, you haf been 
over- working in my absence,” he said, 
severely. “What do you mean? You say 
you know my news—that the kind, old, rich 
lady haf died and left me all her fortune, and 
now you start up and cry, ‘Is she dead ?’ as 
though you know noting of it before.” 

“Tt was not that—not that I heard,” she 
could hardly speak—‘“it was that you were 
going to be married.” 

“And so I thought I was,” he gravely 
answered ; “and so I am if Engel will take 
me ; but I seem to have offended her.” 

Angela stood motionless, staring at him as 
if he were an appari- 
tion. 

“Mein Engel,” 
said the big man, 
tenderly, “to haf 
spoken to you of 
love, while I was too 
poor to become your 
husband, that was 
not to me a right 
thing. Now I am 
thankful that I was 
always able to act 
the part of the old, 
safe friend. But, 
Angela, I haf been 
your lover for fifteen 
years, and I do not 
think you haf suf- 
fered. That was what 
I aimed at—to save 
you suffering; of 
what it cost me now 
and then we will not 
speak. But it cannot be that I haf loved you 
so long for you to insult me by supposing that 
I would marry the rich old woman?” He 
held her cold hands in his. “ After all, it is 
my fault,” he said. “Iam the old blunderer 
who never sent the letter. It was to tell you 
that she was dying, and had sent for me, and 
that when I came back it would be to tell 
you some good news. Now, if you can put 
up with the old Professor, pack up your 
things, mein liebchen, and say ‘good-bye’ 
to the little flat. We haf been happy here, 
Engel, but we will be happier in our own 
home together for all our future. Nein, nein, 
beloved, you must not weep; you must 
smile! Because our friendship is to endure 
for ever!” 


“* Before 




















Curiosities.” 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted] 


STAMPS OF GREAT FACE VALUE. 

The photographs below are reproductions 
of real stamps, with portraits of friends intro- 
duced in place of the usual or official head. 
The great feature of the work lies in the fact 
that the stamp itself affords the negative, 
and that no dark room or camera is required. 
Directions : Place a postage stamp face down- 
wards on a piece of sensitive printing paper, 
slightly larger than the stamp, behind a plain 
glass in the printing frame. This will be 
ound to give a negative of the stamp, the 
light penetrating through it exactly as through 
a glass negative. Tone and fix this print in 
the usual way. Next paste on the face of this 
photograph a thin piece of black paper the 
shape of the part to be hidden, or black out 
the space with ink. To make the positive 
reproduce this negative, again face down- 
wards, on a second piece of printing paper. 
This gives a picture of the stamp with a white 
patch in the centre. Next take a piece of black 


paper, in which a hole has been previously cut, the 
exact shape of this patch, and fasten the positive stamp 
by strips of gummed paper behind it, so that now 
























only the white patch 
can be exposed to the 
light. Finally, take any 
photographic plate of 
a group of friends, and 
select a head to fit the 
patch, looking through es 
the plate on the stamp [a> 
to adjust it exactly. fo 
Print in this, and fix 
as usual. The stamp 
can still be improved 
by punching holes 
round it and colouring 
it with transparent 
ahoto. colours. Mons. 
J. Malandain, of Fé- 
camp, Normandy, sends 
us the photographs and 
these instructions. 
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COMING HOME IN A HURRY: 

Major is a careless, happy-go-lucky, do-not-scratch- 
me-the-wrong-way-up sort of dog. In familiar 
parlance, there are no flies on Major. 
At the same time Major is as good as a 
timepiece. He knows when dinner-time 
comes round, and strikes out for home in a 
bee-line. Look at him, caught in the act of 
jumping his master’s front gate. It is a 
splendid bit of jumping, even for a deer- 
hound. Mr. Alan C. Ewart is the proud 
owner of this clever dog. 

HOW TO KEEP FIT IN BAD WEATHER. 

Here is a splendid prescription, and the 
way to take it is fully shown in this extra- 
ordinary photograph. When the roads are 
wet and miserable, and when the east wind 
threatens to freeze your toes and fingers, the 
best way to keep in training for the track is 
to do as these enthusiasts did, and you will 
never go out of form. Mr. L. J. Jessop, 
Effingham House, Strand, W.C., sends this 
curious photograph. 







SHOOTING THE SHUTES. 
The little buys of Bristol, R.I., are 


certainly not behind the times. They.. 


have seen regular and approved shutes, 
and not having any water or boat at 
their disposal, they used the only 
available material at hand, namely, 
two ladders. These are each 25ft. 
long, and are placed on a deep slant, 
and with the rungs of the ladders well 
greased the young builders can shoot 
the whole length in little more than 
a second. Mr. Chas. Perry snapped 
young Raymond Brightman, one of 
the originators of the scheme, in the 
actual act of shooting this novel shute. 
A REMARKABLE WATCH. 

Mr. John Spears, of Corfield, B.C., 

in sending the next photo., gives the 
following details: ‘‘I submit for your 
curiosity department a photograph of 
what I may call a whole lump of Nature 
built in the inside of a watch-case, 
with the aid only of a naked eye and 
such tools as a penknife and a pair of 
scissors, a pin, etc. The photograph 
is not very well taken, and so does 
not give a very good idea of the 
original, which is built of wood, 
straw, pebbles, paper, moss, etc., in 
colours true to Nature. 
The bridge, which does 
not show up well in the 
photograph, consists of 
forty separate pieces— 
the sills, piles, plank- 
ing, hand -rails, stays, 
etc.—and is a_ perfect 
facsimile of hundreds of 
small bridges to be 
found in this country. 
The fencing and step- 
ladder contain thirty- 
eight pieces of fine 
straw. There are also 
several little people to 
be discerned in the 
model. To make the 
model required the 
spare time of about 
three months. 


CURIOSITIES. 


we have seen for a long time. It 
dog with a live mouse on his nose. 


GREAT FRIENDS. 
Here is one of the most charming snap-shots that 


represents a 
The picture 


requires no further explanation: it is yet another 


instance 


of remarkable 


a Lee 
eeg-s: . 


animal 


friendships, such 
as were illustrated 
in THE STRAND 
some months ago. 
The photo. was taken 
by Mr. H. E. Barns, 
of 45, London Road, 
West Croydon. 
FIVE MILLION DOL- 
LARS IN SIGHT! 
This picture shows 
five million -dollars’ 
worth of crude and 
finished gold bricks. 
It was taken at the 
principal weighing- 
rooms in the Assay 
Office Refinery in 
Wall Street, N.Y. 
This is an unusual 
quantity to be out 
of the vaults at one 
time, and, therefore, 
against the rules to 
allow others in the 
room than the super- 
intendent-cashier 
and chief weigher. 
We are indebted to 
Mr. J. H. Adams for 
our unique photo. 
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TURN THIS SIDEWAYS. 

If you follow the advice you will be startled by 
the sudden apparition of a water god’s smiling face. 
This, moreover, is not a “‘freak,” but a genuine 
and curious case of extraordinary reflection in still 
water. The picture was taken at Willoughby Lake, 
a summer resort in Vermont, and the reflection is 
called locally the Devil’s Face. 


A SANTA CLAUS REINDEER. 

The docile animal shown below is intended as 
a caricature upon a Santa Claus reindeer. This 
monstrosity was produced as follows: the body was 
made of an old-fashioned Dash churn, large end in 
front, to which was fitted a small butter bowl, the 
neck and head being shaped from stove-pipe irons. 
Goggles served as eyes, spice scoops as ears, and the 





antlers were cut from 
bright tin, the legs were 
made from conductor 
pipe fitted and tacked 
to the churn, while 
butter stamps did duty 
as hoofs; at the rear 
end of the churn was 
fastened a small file 
and wash-dish, through 
the top of which a hole 
was bored and a whisk 
broom inserted for a 
tail. The body was first 
covered with sacking 
of jute stuffed with fine 
curled wood shavings 
to form the hump, 
and the surface covered 
with frayed rope glued 
on. Mr. A. N. Doxser, 
of Angola, Iowa, 
was the constructor of 
this animal, and used 
it as a holiday adver- 
tising attraction. This 
photo. was sent by Mr. 
W. R. Tilton, Prairie 
Depot, Ohio. 





SHOOTING A NILE CATARACT. 

Here is another kind of shoot from that shown 
on the previous page. -The. black boy so cleverly 
snap-shotted by Lukas Ritter von Dobrzauski, of 
Galicia, Austria, is taken in the act of shooting the 
first Nile cataract, sitting astride on the log of a tree. 
It is a performance that requires a good deal of 
nerve and some notion of equilibrium. 

















CURIOSITIES. 


--—--- 


NOT A SEA-SERPENT 
STORY! 

Mr. R. Charles Fernandez, 
in sending the photograph 
which is reproduced below, 
gives the following interest- 
ing particulars: ‘‘I send 
you herewith a photograph 
taken by an amateur snap- 
shotter of my dog Jack, 
which, though seated on its 
hind legs with a stick in its 
mouth, is fast asleep! Jack 
was enjoying such a sound 
sleep in the position shown, 


it did not even know when its distant relative (the black 
dog on the left) was chained to its collar.” 


AN EXTRAORDINARY RAILWAY ENGINE, 

Mr. R. W. Maynard, of San José, California, sends 
this peculiar specimen, which can be best described 
by giving its parts and counterparts as follows: Pocket 
compass, headlight ; whip, smoke stand ; roll of brass 
sheeting, boiler; screw-box, steam chest; fancy box 
cornices, cow-catcher; 3ft. rule, foot-plank ; oil-cans, 
steam and sand dome; 75ft. tape linen, driving- 
wheels ; two letter-boxes, cab; auger-bit case, coal 
truck ; brass door tracks, rails ; 2ft. carpenter’s rules, 
railway ties. This clever bit of work has been done 
by Mr. Charles Rankel. 
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THE FIRST SAFETY BICYCLE. 

This machine was invented and 
constructed by Mr. George Shergold, 
of New Street, Gloucester, in the 
year 1876. The front wheel is 
27in. in diameter, and the rear 
wheel 31in., geared to 45in. The 
rims are of angle-iron, with inch 
solid rubber tyres. The chain is 
of 2in. pitch, and the spokes Min. 
diameter. The hubs are of wood, 
with iron side-plates, and are actu- 
ally oil-retaining, the principle being 
the same as in the latest barrel-hubs, 
which were ‘‘ discovered” and put 
on the market quite recently. The 
brake, too, is quite up-to-date, 
being, in fact, the direct ancestor 

frictionless roller which is now 
so much in vogue. It is actuated by turning 
the handles on their horizontal axis, thereby 
tightening a chain which causes a_ revolving 
drum to press against the tyre of the back 
wheel. The pedals are of the rat-trap variety, 
with a tread of 1oin., and the bicycle complete 
-—including the lamp, which, as will be seen, 
forms no unimportant feature—weighs just under 
8olb. The photo. was taken by Mr. Wareing, of 
Gloucester, the owner of the machine. 


of the patent 
















THE CHAMPION 
PLANE TREE, 


This remarkable tree 
—a photo. of which 
we reproduce, and 
which was taken by 
Lukas Ritter von 
Dobrzauski, of Galicia, 
Austria—grows in Can- 
nosa, near the villa of 
Count Gozze. It takes 
ten persons with out- 
stretched arms to en- 
circle its trunk, and 
the circular shade is 
about sixty yards in 
diameter. 
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DEWEY'S FLAGSHIP. 

Here is another interesting experiment 
made by Mr. Charles Rankel, of San 
José, California. The various parts are 
given as: large guns in turret from 
two brass water-nozzles; anchors from 
two screw-hooks; floor of bridge from 
pocket rules and brass bracket ; sides of the 
bridge or pilot-house from wire popcorn 
baskets ; hull from two 7ft. cross-cut saws ; 
side ports for guns from brass hinges ; small 
guns from wooden tubes used in repairing 
rubber water-hose ; masts made from pop- 
corn basket handles; fighting tops made 
from inverted tin mouse-traps ; smoke-stacks 
made from two rolls brass sheeting; air 
funnels made from water-pipe elbows ; front 





THE VERY HEIGHT 
OF MODESTY. 

Mr. Alan Owen, of 
San Francisco, is re- 
sponsible for the state- 
ment that the trousers 
owned by the horse 
shown here exhibit the 
deferenceof thearimal’s 
owner to that form of 
New England modesty 
that drapes the legs of a 
piano. The gentleman 
in question, however, 
when approached on 
the subject, answered 
with the monosyllable, 
** Flies !” 

KISSING THE 
BLARNEY STONE. 


This is not a photo. 


of Joseph’s brethren lowering him into the pit, nor is 
it a party of murderers disposing of their victim. 
It is a British tourist, of his own free will and purpose 
intent on being lowered to kiss the Blarney Stone. 


The operation requires some nerve, but there is 
really little danger. The gentleman on the left 
foreground has just gone through the same operation ; 
you will notice he is minus jacket and vest—a very 
necessary precaution when there is money in the 
pockets. Mr. R. J. MacDermott, of Worthing, 
sends this amusing photo. 


thee, -* 
== 
by 


turret made from curved Buck saw-blades and brass 
gong ; large guns made from two brass water-nozzles. 


DOGS WERE DECEIVERS EVER. 

Mr. A. G. Long’s dog is, we fear, a bit of a 
masquerader. He would make us believe that he 
is actually blessed—or otherwise—with a splendid 
pair of horns. This, however, is only a little of 
the dog’s own fun. He has appropriated a pair 
of ram’s horns, which he carries about with all 
the seriousness necessary to mark the joke a huge 
success. This clever dog lives in Hay, South Wales. 






































** ANOTHER CRASH, AND SOMETHING SHOT THROUGH THE RIVEN DOOR.” 
(See page 250.) 








